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HE military situation in the Balkans is, we fear, 
even darker than the public here generally 
realises. The Servian army may, for the most 
part, have escaped into the mountains of Montenegro 
and Albania out of reach of the invaders, but as a 
fighting force it has ceased to exist. There can be no 
recovery analogous to that of last spring, if only because 
all its artillery is gone. The Allied force on the Vardar is 
thus left to face overwhelming odds, and, for the time 
being at all events, if pressed, can only retire. It may, 
in spite of the open hostility of the Greek Government 
to such a course, and the presence in the neighbourhood 
ofa large Greek army, entrench itself in Greek territory in 
front of Salonica. The only other alternative, failing 
prompt Greek or Roumanian intervention on our side— 
which is now out of the question—would seem to be re- 
embarkation. On the merits of this choice the public 
has not the data necessary to form an opinion, but it is 
time that the broad facts of the situation were realised. 
The Allied effort in the Balkans failed when the Bul- 
garians got between the Franco-British force and the 
main Servian army. The problem of two months ago 
no longer exists, for there is no Servia to save. The 
problem of to-day is whether we are to undertake a 
fresh great offensive in very difficult country, with 
our communications at the mercy of a neutral, but 
dubiously benevolent, army. 
* * * 

President Wilson’s message to Congress this week 
came, we think, as something of a revelation to most 
people on this side of the Atlantic. We have observed 
the wave of indignation aroused in the United States 
by the successive exposures of various German plots, 


but in our gratification we have, perhaps, been inclined 
to attribute too much of that indignation to sympathy 
with the cause of the Allies instead of to its real origin— 
namely, jealousy of the national honour of America. 
The burning words in which the President appeals to 
Congress to “ save the self-respect of the nation,” and 
“crush out”’ these “creatures of passion, disloyalty, 
and anarchy,” should remove all misunderstandings on 
this point. The American people realise that what is 
at stake is nothing less than the existence of American 
nationality. If we try to imagine what our own feelings 
would be if British citizens were plotting to destroy 
British factories, and were systematically prying into 
the secrets of Downing Street, out of motives of loyalty 
to a foreign government, we can, perhaps, understand 
something of theirs. American sympathy is without 
doubt overwhelmingly on our side, but if the United 
States had been supplying munitions to the Central 
Empires, and the plotters had been Americans of British 
or French instead of German origin, there is no reason 
to suppose that the President’s denunciation would have 
been less emphatic by a single syllable, or would have 
evoked a less unanimous response in the hearts of the 
American people. America would surrender the allegi- 
ance of her citizens as unwillingly to King George as to 
the Kaiser. 
* * * 

As we write we are without the advantage which our 
readers will have of knowing what was said in the German 
Reichstag on Thursday on the subject of peace. We do 
not for a moment suppose, however, that the Imperial 
Chancellor in his answer to the Soeialist interpellation 
will be found to have said anything which can materially 
affect the position. There is talk of peace just now in 
every quarter of Europe and the world ; and as Christmas 
approaches and the inactivity on all the fronts becomes 
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more marked the volume of it is bound to increase. 
But the most striking thing about it all is its unreality. 
The comic mission of Mr. Ford and his reporters and his 
doves is no more really grotesque than is the idea— 
cherished by many much more sensible people—that 
peace may possibly be obtainable in the near future on 
terms which the Allies could accept. As far as we are 
aware there is no one of the peace propagandists in this 
country who does not agree that the complete restoration 
of Belgium by Germany is a sine qua non of any peace 
whatever. Yet could any hope be more vain and foolish 
than that Germany will submit to this humiliating 
necessity of reparation just at the moment when she 
has reached the zenith of her military success ? 


* * * 


If the Kaiser by a stroke of inspiration were to order 
the whole of his troops forthwith to retire within the 
borders of the German Empire and were to declare that, 
Germany’s honour being satisfied and her might suffi- 
ciently demonstrated, he was prepared to make peace on 
the basis of the status quo ante, he would, as Mr. Bernard 
Shaw pointed out at the Portman Rooms last week, 
place the Allies in an exceedingly difficult position. For 
it would still be impossibie for them to make peace 
without admitting defeat; and that is something no 
party in any of the Allied countries is prepared to do. 
But the Kaiser is, to say the least, not at all likely to 
place us in this dilemma; and if his spokesman, Herr 
Bethmann-Hollweg, in discussing the situation and 
indicating Germany’s present idea of suitable peace 
terms goes a step beyond the vaguest of statesmanlike 
generalities, the death-blow will assuredly be given to 
all those premature hopes of which we have lately heard 
so much. For the truth is that in the present situation, 
however much men’s minds may be inclined towards 
peace, a peace acceptable by both sides—both unbeaten 
—is not even to be conceived. 


* * * 


We publish this week on another page an article from 
an Australian correspondent which we hope will receive 
the attention it certainly deserves. The writer’s ability 
to speak for the best section of public opinion in the 
Commonwealth is beyond question, and what he says 
only confirms a large number of hints which have been 
reaching this country from the Dominions during the 
past few months. We have, as our readers are aware, 
always considered it a matter for deep regret that the 
British Government should have cancelled the arrange- 
ments for the Imperial Conference, which, in the ordinary 
course of events, would have been held this year in Lon- 
don. It is not surprising that they should have been 
inclined in the first instance to avoid the distraction 
involved in entertaining the Colonial Premiers in the 
midst of war, but when Mr. Fisher, the Prime Minister of 
the Australian Commonwealth, expressed a definite wish 
that a Conference should be held, it seems to us that the 
Imperial Government ought instantly to have given 
way. The responsibility for the blunder must rest 
primarily with Mr. Harcourt ; but if our correspondent is 
right—which we fear is not doubtful—ess than nothing 
has been done to strengthen the relations between the 
Home and Dominion Governments or to secure any 





greater measure of co-operation since Mr. Bonar Law 
went to the Colonial Office. 
* * * 

The fault is partly a question of having failed to 
utilise to the full the actual resources of the Dominions, 
and partly a question of having by inadvertence produced 
in the Dominions (though not so much in Canada as in 
Australia) that feeling of neglect which our correspondent 
describes. In some ways, perhaps, the latter aspect is 
the more serious, having regard to the necessity which 
will arise after the war of securing much closer relations 
between all the Governments of the Empire, especially 
in regard to questions of Imperial defence. The Dominion 
Governments are directly and solely responsible to the 
great democracies which they represent for the way in 
which the money and lives they have so generously 
contributed are spent. Yet, we are told, they find them- 
selves in the position of “ mere onlookers,”’ having little, 
if any, more knowledge of the policy, requirements, and 
progress of the war than the man in the street. Such a 
position is clearly intolerable, and the fact that the 
Home Government have not received some very emphatic 
protests is the greatest of all the many proofs that the 
Dominion Governments have given of their patriotism 
and their desire to avoid embarrassing those who have 
the direct conduct of the war. But they will not always 
be so willing to efface themselves, and when the question 
of future co-operation for defence arises they can 
searcely be expected to forget how they have been 
treated. The pity of it is that so little would have 
sufficed to prevent the creation of this feeling of neglect. 
The Dominion Governments do not seek authority, but 
only such proofs of confidence and of a desire for co- 
operation as could perfectly easily be afforded by a 
Colonial Secretary who had time to devote himself to 
the duties of his office. Mr. Bonar Law is obviously 
handicapped by the fact that he is on the War Council ; 
which suggests that the first remedial step to be taken 
should be some rearrangement of offices in the British 


Cabinet. 
* * * 

We have reached the end of the brief respite in the 
conscription controversy. Lord Derby’s effort has been 
made, and, whatever its results amount to, it is certain 
that they are not such as to make further discussion of 
the issue impossible. No estimate of the actual numbers 
attested is worth attempting, since Mr. Asquith has 
virtually promised that the figure shall be made public 
in the very near future in order to enable a debate to 
take place, if desired, in the House of Commons before 
the Christmas adjournment. But if we assume that it is 
over half a million, but well under a million, we are 
probably on pretty safe ground. The important question, 
however, is not how many have come in, but how many 
still remain out. And as far as the issue of compulsion 
is concerned, this question resolves itself into two. 
First, is there a sufficiently large number of unmarried 
and unstarred yet unattested men to justify a legislative 
fulfilment of the Prime Minister’s pledge to the married 
men who have been attested? If this question be 
answered in the negative, there arises the second ques 
tion of whether apart from those who have attested 
(married and unmarried) there remains any substantial 
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number of men who can properly be spared from civil 
life. And behind these there is the more fundamental 
question of whether the Government would be justified 
by the objects to be gained in provoking the great 
storm to which any measure of compulsion must in- 
evitably give rise. Never, we imagine, has a British 
Government been obliged to face a more complex 
domestic problem. We do not in the least envy the 
Prime Minister his responsibility. 
* * * 
The Munitions Act Amendment Bill may possibly 
have been formally read a first time before this appears, 
but it will not be circulated until next week. This 
time there can be no pretence of any Trade Union 
Agreement. The Government will concede the demand 
pressed on it from all sides of the House that cases affect- 
ing women should not be tried without the presence of a 
Woman Assessor, but refuses to give either this or any 
other Assessor any real membership of the Munitions 
Tribunal, in which the lawyer-chairman (to whom the 
Minister of Munitions admittedly circulates confidential 
instructions) is to remain sole judge. The Government re- 
fuses, moreover, to permit any appeal from his decision, 
but offers the quite illusory concession of power to state a 
case to the High Court on points of law only. This in a 
tribunal where neither party is usually represented by any 
barrister or solicitor competent to take such a technical 
objection! The Government also, we understand, re- 
fuses to fulfil the definite Ministerial pledge that there 
should be no imprisonment under these unsatisfactory 
tribunals, taking refuge in the plea that imprisonment 
can never be part of the sentence, but follows only from 
non-payment of fine imposed by a Munitions Tribunal 
“ of the first class.” But this was the very contingency 
that the Ministerial pledge was made to avert, as is proved 
by the terms of the words inserted in the Act (Sec. 4, 
Clause 4) in apparent fulfilment of it. If the Govern- 
ment fails to carry out this definite Parliamentary bar- 
gain—one of those “ understandings ” upon which the 
smooth working of the House depends—it will be treating 
the Labour members in a way that it would not dream of 
treating the members of any other Party. 
* * * 
With regard to the material amendments desired by 
the workmen, we understand that nearly all of them 
have been “ turned down” by the employers, to whom 
they were submitted; and that the Government refuses 
to press them. Mr. Lloyd George improves the arrange- 
ments for discharge certificates, but fails to secure the 
payment of continuous wages for the time that the 
employer keeps the workman bound. The Minister of 
Munitions gave it to the Bristol Congress as one of the 
terms of his bargain with the Trade Unions that he fixed 
the wages in the controlled establishments. He has not 
done so; and he now agrees to take power to prescribe 
4 minimum only in the case of women, and for such of 
these only as are employed on men’s work. If we are cor- 
rectly informed on this point, it amounts to an intolerable 
breach of faith, about which we hope that the Prime 
penclioen Ee There can be no more ground 
- g trom sweating the women employed on 
_men's work” (a very illusive and disputable expres- 
sion) than the other women in munition factories, who 





are equally prevented by law from striking, and equally 
prevented from leaving the employment even of the most 
* sweating "’ employer. The public, we are sure, has not 
yet grasped the fact that adult women, by the thousand, 
are actually being thus compelled by law to work in 
controlled establishments at 2}d. and 8d. per hour, and 
that Mr. Lloyd George, at the instance of the employers, 
is refusing to take power even to ensure them a pound a 
week. We hope the Labour Party will take all possible 
measures to induce the House of Commons to refuse to 
lock these women in the sweater’s den. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Public Re- 
trenchment Committee’s enquiry into the question of 
economies in Irish Government departments appears to 
have collapsed, as a consequence of Mr. Redmond’s 
sudden refusal to allow the Irish Party to be represented 
upon it. This is a severe blow for Sir Matthew Nathan, 
the energetic Under-Secretary, who came to Ireland for 
the purpose of preparing a raid on administrative 
finance. The criminal extravagance of Irish administra- 
tion is admitted on all hands; the Lord-Lieutenant’s 
salary of £20,000 is the largest individual sum drawn by 
any public officer in the United Kingdom; and the 
official returns of “‘ Law and Justice” in Ireland and in 
England show that the Irish supreme and county courts 
cost £224,288, the English £818,050, though the popula- 
tion of England is nine times that of Ireland. Before the 
war Ireland was at the same time overtaxed and insol- 
vent. Under Unionist government the Irish people had 
no inducement to desire economy in administration, 
and the system was, in effect, one of bribery. The Home 
Rule Bill, however, was so framed as to encourage in an 
Irish Parliament the will to solvency, and any economies 
made would have been available for the benefit of that 
Parliament. Now, owing to war taxation, Ireland 
is no longer a debtor. The deficit has disappeared, and 
she is contributing towards Imperial expenditure. 

* * * 


Sir Matthew Nathan hoped, it is said, to cut down the 
judiciary, abolish the posts of circuit registrars, stop 
further appointments to the resident magistracy, and 
reduce his own salary. These are all reforms which 
Mr. Redmond himself, were a Home Rule Parliament 
sitting and Europe peaceful, would now, presumably, 
be carrying out. Moreover, according to the Home 
Rule Act, Ireland has a vested right to the benefit of such 
economies ; the “ transferred sum” of the Act is based 
on the cost of Irish administration in September of last 
year. But the financial clauses of the Act assumed the 
insolvency of Ireland, and now that this country more 
than “ pays its way,” they will have to be revised, 
perhaps wholly reconstructed. Hence Mr. Redmond’s 
hesitations. He might, no doubt, ask for assurances 
that the “‘ Nathan economies,” or a part of them, should 
be earmarked for the special benefit of the Irish tax- 
payer under Home Rule ; but he prefers to advise that 
the “‘ exceedingly difficult and complicated questions ” 
raised by the Irish Retrenchment Committee should be 
shelved. It would not be fair to Suppose without 
evidence that his attitude is due to the pressure exercised 
on the Irish Party by the job-hunting-confraternity. 
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THE 
‘ RATTING OF THE CAPITALIST 


HE war is teaching us a good deal of political 
economy in a somewhat costly fashion, and 
at the same time is revealing to the ordinary 
citizen the drawbacks incidental to our system of 
entrusting to private ownership the capital by which 
the nation lives. In the first days of convulsion our 
much-vaunted banking system, out of which a few 
thousand people draw some thirty millions of profit a 
year, suddenly broke down, and had to be protected by 
a continuation of the Bank Holiday and a prolonged 
moratorium. At the same time the international re- 
mittance system completely failed us; and people pre- 
pared to pay down cash in New York and Amsterdam 
found it impossible to buy credit in London. What was 
at least as serious was that the Government, which had 
not been permitted to share in the huge annual profit 
which this business brought to a few score financial 
firms, found itself compelled to advance to these firms, 
just when it needed all its resources, no less than a hun- 
dred and fifty million pounds, to save them, and with 
them all “ the City,” from bankruptcy. Most of that 
large sum has since been repaid, but over thirty millions 
sterling is still outstanding, and much of that must 
now be regarded as lost. No one, by the way, seems 
to have remarked that the total amount yet contributed 
by the propertied class in additional taxation since the 
beginning of the war does not much exceed the balance 
which is thus still owed to the Government by some 
members of that class. 

But when we turn from capital in its intangible 
financial form to that larger mass which is embodied 
in commodities, and in what we may cal] the “ plant” 
by which our working life is carried on, the position is 
even more serious. When the Government wanted 
all the thousand and one commodities with which war 
is now made, it found all the stocks of these commodities 
and nearly all the means of manufacturing them in the 
hands of private capitalists—patriotic, no doubt, and 
anxious that this country should be victorious, but 
equally convinced, as the saying goes, that “ no price 
is too high—for the War Office to pay—when honour 
and freedom are at stake.” No price was too high, 
either, for the enemy to pay ; and no one without access 
to confidential Government enquiries can form an 
adequate idea of the amount of “trading with the 
enemy ” that went on in this country, from the respec- 
table Scottish firm convicted of an altogether undue 
eagerness to dispose of its cargoes of iron to the Germans 
up to the whole swarm of honest traders supplying 
just what the Germans most needed, ostensibly to cus- 
tomers in Holland, Denmark, and Sweden, but plainly 
intended for a further destination. Then again there 
was the corner in drugs. The happy owners of the 
world’s available stock of a few indispensable drugs 
naturally—for such are the laws of the Gospel of Greed— 
did not refrain from making, not only the various Gov- 
ernments, but also all the sick people of the world, pay 
double, and even tenfold, prices for what was essential 
to relieve pain and save life. What fortunes were thus 
made we shall probably never know, any more than we 





shall know the tale of the men and women and children 
who suffered and died because of their inability to pay, 
not the cost of production of what would have saved 
them, but the unnecessarily enhanced price that the 
chances of the market enabled the owners to exact. 

But, after all, it is only sentimentality that makes us 
think a corner in drugs more wicked than any other en- 
hancement in the price of that on which the world lives, 
When the Admiralty summarily annexed the privately 
owned shipping that was indispensable to us as a nation, 
on terms which were enormously in excess of peace 
rates, great was the rush of shipowners who still 
had vessels under their control to make the most of the 
situation. It was perhaps only to be expected that 
freights, even for foodstuffs, should rise sky high—so 
excellent a chance of bringing all the world to be taxed 
was not to be resisted—but we realise more vividly all 
that it means to leave the capital of the nation in private 
ownership when we learn that literally hundreds 
of British ships have since the outbreak of war 
been sold to foreigners and transferred to foreign 
registers. More than a hundred steamships have, it 
appears, been thus transferred to Norway alone, many 
to the United States, some in the first months of the 
war to Italy, when profit could be made out of Italian 
neutrality, others to Greece, Denmark, etc. Those 
who accepted the high prices offered by neutrals are 
honestly astonished that anyone can criticise their 
transactions—on the profits of which, by the way, they 
pay no taxes. They blandly ignore the fact—let us hope 
that those Britons who retain a hidden share in the 
ownership under a neutral flag also ignore it—that one 
of the very objects of the transfer to a neutral register 
is that the ships may embark in the specially profitable 
trade of conveying supplies to the enemy. Those ship- 
owners who resisted the temptation to sell their ships 
at three or four times their normal value sometimes 
thought it quite patriotic to warn their tramp steamers 
away from British territory, letting them run at high 
freights between neutral ports, in order to keep them out 
of the clutches of the Admiralty, until the Admiralty’s 
need should grow more desperate, and until it should 
stretch out its hands, as it eventually did, to bring them 
within its grasp. 

But the culminating point in this story of capitalist 
patriotism is reached when we learn that the Govern- 
ment is now quite exercised in its mind about the 
deliberate “‘ratting” of certain native-born British 
capitalists, not entirely unconnected with politics, who 
control a very large merchant business, yielding an 
annual income that runs into six figures, and who have 
sold up their houses and other property in England, 
abandoned their English domicile, transferred their 
head office to New York, reduced their London repre- 
sentation to a mere agency making no profits, and, 
casting from off their feet the dust of the land which 
has made them wealthy, fled in person (duly provided 
with Foreign Office passports) by one of the great 
passenger liners that left Liverpool a fortnight ago. 
They go to avoid paying war taxes, the high Income Tax, 
and the Excess Profits Tax. They do not see why they 
should yield up to the Exchequer one-half of the great 
additional income which they have been making out 
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of the war! They see their way to carry on their 
business from New York nearly as well as from London ; 
they feel themselves, we may suppose, at least as much at 
home in Fifth Avenue as in Park Lane; and by all the 
principles of the business code in which they have been 
pred it is their right—it is almost their duty—to take 
every legal advantage that will permit them to double 
their incomes. This is a true story. How many others 
are harbouring similar designs we cannot tell. There 
may be some significant relevance in the hint just 
given by the Government to the Times, to the effect 
that capitalists may be assured that no further taxation 
is in contemplation. But it is a feature of capitalism, 
unlike Democratic Government on the one hand and 
Trade Unionism on the other, that it works silently 
and secretly. The departure of a few Irish emigrants 
for America—a mere remnant of the swarm that, prior 
to the war, left each year—is published throughout the 
whole world as a discreditable evasion of national duty. 
The stokers of the Liverpool liner could not strike on 
learning that the capitalists were fleeing from England, 
because their presence on board was unsuspected. 

We do not want to suggest that the owners of capital, 
or “ business men,” are as a class necessarily less pat- 
riotic than other classes. It is the very system to which 
they are brought up, the standard of professional 
success by which they judge one another, the faith by 
which (in business hours) they live, that—always 
within the limits of legality and of the “ customs of 
the trade ’—they should so use their capital as to make 
as much profit as possible. Reputable economists— 
chaplains to the pirate ship—have been rash enough 
in the past to assure them that by such seeking of the 
largest legal individual profit the public advantage is 
served. Economists have long since learned better ; 
and the war is making the ordinary citizen realise that 
private gain is, to say the least, very often public loss. 
We are quick enough to exclaim when the wage-earners 
seek to take advantage of any national need to extort 
for themselves a 10 or 20 per cent. increase in wages ; 
though, in fact, the earnings of three-fourths of all the 
wage-earners are so insufficient for continued health 
and the adequate discharge of the duties of parenthood 
and citizenship that even a gradual doubling of wages 
would be to the national advantage. On the other hand, 
we pass as a matter of course the enormously enhanced 
gains of the capitalists in like case, though the excess 
is of next to no national advantage. 

The owners of capital in its more mobile forms have 
so much power over the world’s social and industrial 
life, and are, in nearly all cases, so completely uncon- 
scious of having any other duty than that of using that 
power to amass wealth, that it is quite natural to find 
them oblivious of the harm they are actually doing to 
the community to which they owe all their prosperity. 
The very anonymity of their capital, the transient 
forms into which it passes, and its characteristic mobility 
make the merchants and financiers essentially cosmo- 
politan in sympathy, and, we fear we must add, sys- 
tematically “‘non-moral” in their business conduct. 
The aristocracy of a country, the owners of its land, 
the administrators of its railways, even those responsible 
for its chief manufacturing industries, are, like its 


manual workers, necessarily less detached. Happily, 
the merchant and the financier account only’for a’small 
part of our national wealth. Nine-tenths of the capital 
of the country cannot, fortunately, be taken away, 
either in the cabin of an ocean liner or by telegraphic 
transfer. But the war is making it more and’ more 
impossible to resist the dictum of the Socialist that if 
we want to achieve any national end whatsoever—not 
victory in war only, but even the healthy subsistence 
of the whole community in peace—we cannot afford to 
leave the nation’s land, its mines, its railways, its ships, 
or its factories, any more than its roads, its currency, 
or its schools, to be directed according to the motives 
of private profit-making. 


KING CONSTANTINE’S DILEMMA 


HROUGH the medium of a friendly and 
capable member of the staff of the Times, 
who happened to have exceptional knowledge 

of Macedonia, the King of Greece has placed a defence of 
his policy before the British public. The statement is 
clear and candid, with a happy flavour of sincerity ; in 
many ways it is a good defence. Inasmuch as Greece 
has ceased to be a constitutional country it is quite 
fitting that the King should personally state his 
policy. For he is virtually his own Prime Minister 
One of the penalties he has to pay for this position is 
that no utterance from his Cabinet is regarded as final 
until the King has endorsed it. 

Let us, then, examine the royal defence as the apologia 
for the policy of a régime. It must be judged by what 
it omits as well as by what it contains. Readers must 
have instantly noted that it does not condescend to 
offer any justification for the overriding of the constitu- 
tion in Greece, or for transforming that country at a 
stroke from a democracy into a military oligarchy. Yet 
King Constantine must know that nothing that he has 
done has made a more unfavourable impression than 
this in democratic countries like England and France 
now engaged in the titanic struggle for the principles 
of freedom. His anti-parliamentary proceedings have 
come as a cruel blow to thousands of Englishmen and 
Frenchmen who have been proud hitherto to be reckoned 
as friends of Greece. England and France, moreover 
know that the object of the King’s high-handed action 
has been to prevent the sympathies of the Greek people 
from ranging their country on our side. We feel that 
politically speaking, he has not let us have fair play in 
Greece. His Majesty again makes no reference to the 
German propaganda at Athens and elsewhere, with its 
bare-faced corruption and insolent abuse of this country 
This propaganda of corruption and falsehood has been 
distinctly degrading and mischievous to Greece and her 
public life. It ought not to have been permitted in a 
country whose Government has all along professed a 
neutrality most benevolent to England and France 
The King could have stopped it at any time, especial 
after he made himself the Government of his country. 
He has not stopped it, and cannot be surprised if it has 
helped to irritate opinion here. 

_ Coming to his foreign policy, the first matter of 
interest is the explanation of his refusal to aid Servia 
King Constantine says distinctly that the Treaty between 
Greece and that country was explicitly confined to a war 
with Bulgaria single-handed. If this be so, he success- 
fully disposes of the charge against Greece of deserting 
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an ally. But one finds it very difficult to believe that 
the Treaty was one which would have allowed Servia to 
refuse to come to the aid of Greece last year had Greece, 
as was then not unlikely, been attacked by Turkey and 
Bulgaria together. If the Treaty is what the King says 
it is, then the sooner he and his advisers throw etiquette 
to the winds and publish the text of it the better for 
Greece. At present that country lies under an in- 
tolerable and wounding imputation affecting her honour. 
If by the publication of the text of the Treaty her 
honour can be cleared it is the duty of her Government 
to clear it and all the friends of Greece will eagerly 
expect them to do so. Another cognate matter which 
the King might explain is this—Did he and his friends 
warn Servia, and through Servia her allies, that they did 
not ‘mean to come to her aid if Bulgaria attacked her 
during the present war? This would at least have put 
Servia on her guard. Moreover, is it the case that 
Germany, and through Germany, Bulgaria, had learned 
in¥Athens before the Bulgarian mobilisation that the 
King and his party did not mean to fight for Servia ? 
Because if Bulgaria had been led by the King’s friends 
to form that opinion it must have had no small weight 
in determining her to join the Central Powers. 

‘As so often happens in controversy, King Constantine 
istmore successful when he passes from defence to criti- 
cism. He has something to say about our unlucky 
diplomacy in the Balkans, and what he says is un- 
pleasantly correct. All that can be urged on our side 
is jthat, credulous and unsuccessful as our negotiations 
showed themselves to be, our policy was never inspired 
by any spirit of hostility to Greece. We miscalculated 
chances and neglected propaganda. In promising to 
help Bulgaria to get Kavalla we made—in the writer’s 
opinion—a very great mistake. But we offered an 
ample, indeed a splendid compensation for Kavalla, and 
on more than one occasion Greece, had she chosen to 
join us, could have kept Kavalla and had the promise of 
a magnificent enlargement of her territory elsewhere. 
The King again, is perfectly justified when he complains 
of the tone of certain British newspapers. Letters and 
articles have appeared which have been personally 
unfair to the King and violently unjust to the Greek 
people. A section of the Italian Press also has been 
inimical, and mischief has been made by the systematic 
transmission of one-sided and disquieting messages from 
Italy to this country, messages which some of our news- 
papers have been far too ready to publish. One Italian 
newspaper—the Corriere della Sera—is especially re- 
sponsible for inaccurate and hostile matter relating to 
Greece. Press mistakes of this kind are all the more 
regrettable because, while the language of both the 
English and Italian Governments has been studiously 
moderate and sincerely good-natured, the German 
propagandists in Greece are able to make capital against 
us by ignoring the words of the Governments and em- 
phasising the errors of newspapers. 

To some extent this overstrained writing and these 
alarmist rumours are responsible for the suspicions of 
the last month. There is no doubt that Western Europe 
—France just as much as England—has regarded the 
position at Salonica as anxious and dubious. The man 
in the street has wondered what was coming next. 
Bulgaria had successfully tricked us—might not Greece 
try to do the same? The notorious admiration of 
certain Greek staff officers and politicians for Germany, 
an extraordinary interview in a German paper attributed 
to Prince Andreas of the Greek Royal family, and a 
certain amount of petty squabbling at Salonica over 





railway charges and transport facilities have all helped 
to cloud the sky and make the air thicker. King Con. 
stantine protests against this atmosphere of distrust, 
saying simply and plainly that he has given his word as 
a king and a gentleman not to do anything hostile to the 
Allied Armies, and that he means to keep it. There, 
happily, he is on firm ground, and should have the 
sympathy of all cool-headed people who know anything 
of his character. Whatever we may think of his poliey, 
the King of Greece is a very different person from the 
King of Bulgaria. He is a soldier and a gentleman, 
perfectly incapable of breaking a personal promise 
definitely and emphatically given. The Allies may 
take his word, and will be wise to take it without trying 
to drive too hard a bargain with a Government which is 
in a position of extraordinary difficulty. To be just to 
Greece and her King, we must remember that outside 
their frontiers lie the Turks, Bulgarians and Albanians, 
Behind these to the north is Austria. All four nations 
are eternally and fatally hostile to Greece. Should the 
Allies retire from Salonica she will be left confronting 
them. Her only hope of existence then will be based 
on such restraining influence as Germany may choose to 
exercise upon them. Small wonder if the King and his 
servants—military and political—do not want to irritate 
Germany! King Constantine is indeed a ruler to be 
pitied, and the people for whose future he is responsible 
are to be pitied with him. For what a position is that 
which lies before them! To have parted with their 
Western friends; to be surrounded by a ring of im- 
placable enemies; and to be dependent for life on 
Germany’s nod ! PLINTHOS. 


OUR BUSINESS IN MESOPOTAMIA 


Turkey went to war with us, a British brigade 

under General Delamain left Bombay for the 
Persian Gulf. It arrived off the mouth of the Shatt- 
el-Arab on November 8rd, and after slight resistance 
effected a landing a week later. Reinforcements followed 
shortly, and an officer of higher rank, Lieutenant- 
General Barrett, took command. On November 22nd 
the invaders captured Basra, the chief city of Lower 
Mesopotamia and capital of the Turkish vilayet—a 
port which in civilised hands would speedily become one 
of the great ports of the world. On December 8th 
Kurna surrendered, at the junction of the Euphrates 
and Tigris; and the Anglo-Indian conquest of the 
Shatt-el-Arab, with its considerable population and 
resources, was complete. 

The objects of the expedition up to this point were 
three. First, to secure the Persian Gulf and eliminate 
any risk of the Shatt-el-Arab being used against us as 
a base for submarines or otherwise. Secondly, to 
screen the pipe-line and workings of the Admiralty’s 
Anglo-Persian oil concern in the adjacent Persian region 
of Arabistan. Thirdly, to weaken our Turkish enemy 
by attacking his Empire at one of those extremities which 
it is hardest for him to defend. These objects were all 
attained; and for over twelve months the Turkish 
vilayet of Basra has been an Anglo-Indian province, 
which it is probably destined to remain. 

After this no advance was made for some months. 
We waited for the counter-offensive. It came eventually 
in two directions—against our right wing, where the 
enemy invaded Arabistan and struck at the pipe-line ; 
and against our left wing, where a force of about 11,000 
Turks and as many Arabs moved down the Euphrates 


@) October 16th, 1914, about a fortnight after 
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against us. The Arabistan raiders (mainly Arabs) were 
defeated in March in the neighbourhood of Ahwaz; 
and the expedition from the Euphrates was practically 
destroyed in two battles, Shaiba (April 14th) and 
Birjisiyeh (April 16th). The enemy numbers in these 
engagements were estimated at 22,000 and 15,000 
respectively ; and as our own seem to have been less, 
it will be seen that Mesopotamian warfare was still on 
the small scale. The effect of Shaiba and Birjisiyeh 
was felt as far as Arabistan, which the enemy finally 
evacuated in the following month. The British advance 
was then renewed. Sir John Nixon, who had succeeded 
General Barrett in the command in April, was responsible 
for the whole operations ; the leader of the advancing 
force was General Townshend. 

Owing to the intense heat, and possibly also to the 
necessity of consolidating progress step by step, this 
movement was slow. Amara, the first important town, 
about 100 miles beyond Kurna, surrendered on June 8rd. 
On July 24th a Turkish force, still on much the old 
scale, was defeated, and suffered losses of about 2,500. 
Itjwas not till September 28th that the Turkishentrenched 
position at Kut-el-Amara, only about seventy miles 
beyond Amara, was captured in a brilliant engagement. 
Its defenders were from 7,000 to 8,000 Turkish regulars, 
assisted by Arabs. On the Anglo-Indian side three 
brigades are mentioned as having taken part. After 
this victory an advance to Bagdad began to be mooted 
officially. The distance is 100 miles. But it was not 
till November 22nd that General Townshend's force 
attacked and captured the Turkish position at Ctesiphon, 
eighteen miles below the Mesopotamian capital. General 
Townshend remained in occupation of this battlefield, 
beating off counter-attacks on November 28rd; but 
on November 24th, after he had completed the removal 
of his wounded and of the 1,600 prisoners taken from 
the enemy, he withdrew his men. The reason given for 
this in the original communiqué was want of water ; 
but that given in the fuller communiqué of December 4th 
(which says nothing about water) is “in view of our 
heavy losses and the arrival of Turkish reinforcements.” 
We had in fact lost 4,567 men; and though the enemy 
not improbably lost more than twice as many, his supe- 
riority remained great. Our retreat was orderly, but the 
enemy’s pursuit was close; he inflicted at least one 
rearguard action on us, and we did not stop till we were 
back again at Kut-el-Amara. 

The first thing to be noticed about the battle of 
Ctesiphon is the greatly increased scale of the forces 
engaged. General Townshend advanced with more than 
the strength of a division, but it seems doubtful whether 
he had 25,000 combatants. This would have sufficed 
to win any of the previous battles; but at Ctesiphon 
the Turks had four divisions—probably at least 50,000 
combatants. Now the normal force to have been 
expected at Bagdad—the relics of the previous fighting 
together with local levies—would have been about 
15,000 men or less. Seemingly this was what General 
Nixon did expect ; and the troops which he sent forward 
under General Townshend were ample to defeat it. 
But in fact the Turks had despatched large reinforce- 
ments with plenty of guns from Constantinople. These 
troops are probably those which were reported to have 
left Scutari by rail in the last week of October, and were 
announced at the time to have been destined for 
Damascus. It would appear that part of them arrived 

just in time for the battle of Ctesiphon, and the rest 
immediately after. Why was General Nixon unaware 
of the impending advent of this great force ? He might 


have learned it, if at all, either from the British Govern- 
ment (which presumably maintains a secret service in 
Asia Minor and Syria), or from his aviators. Evidently 
the first source was dumb ; and in regard to the second, 
there have been substantial rumours that the flying 
service in Mesopotamia was nothing like strong enough. 
It would be interesting to know whether the reinforce- 
ments now sent include a sufficiency of aeroplanes and 
good airmen. 

A section of the Press has already started sneering 
at the “ miscalculations ’’ of General Nixon and General 
Townshend. There is no evidence whatever justifying 
any unfavourable reflection on these brilliant officers, 
whose dispositions throughout a most difficult campaign 
have shown consummate ability. It is true enough that 
General Townshend in advancing on Bagdad walked 
into a sort of trap; but there is no reason to assume 
that he had any chance of ascertaining that it was there. 
His conduct when he got into it, and the skill with 
which he extricated himself from it, were those of a 
first-rate commander. He won his battle against forces 
at least double his own; and the masterly character of 
his retreat is sufficiently shown by the fact that in a 
rapid withdrawal of eighty miles he brought away all 
his wounded and 1,600 prisoners at the cost of less than 
300 casualties. 

What ought to be done now? Military and political 
reasons are at one in urging that General Nixon should 
be strongly reinforced, and the conquest of Mesopotamia 
completed. In the war against Turkey (which is a 
substantive part of the main war, and more than ever 
so since Berlin established communication with Con- 
stantinople) there is no theatre in which we can fight 
the Turks at a greater advantage to ourselves than the 
Mesopotamian. The front there can be always reinforced 
more quickly and easily from India than from Con- 
stantinople, and our lines of communication along the 
great rivers are about the best conceivable. Nor should 
the magnitude of the commitment be exaggerated. 
From Basra to Bagdad was only a 100 hours’ journey 
by the slow river steamers which plied before the war, 
and the whole distance by road is about that from 
London to Carlisle, or about half that between Alexandria 
and the First Cataract. The political effect of our 
holding Bagdad would be very great throughout the 
East, and its politico-military effect on the situation in 
Persia most salutary. Another point to be borne in 
mind is, that until March at least the weather will be 
a crushing handicap to any offensive undertaken by us 
in Europe; whereas these are just the months when an 
offensive in Mesopotamia is easiest. A really large move- 
ment there would be far better policy than sending great 
forces to East Africa, where the German levies ought 
to be easily blockaded and contained, and where it 
scarcely seems worth while doing more to them. 


THE 
NEGLECT OF THE DOMINIONS 


[FROM AN AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


O one living in the outer Empire the present 
state of Imperial relations between the Do- 


minions and the Home Government suggests 
certain serious misgivings. It used to be a common- 
place that if war occurred it would result in a binding 
together of national ties and a reorganisation of the 
system of government through the Empire. The strain 
of a great war, it was said, would reveal the weak places 
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of the mechanism, and under the stimulus of the crisis 
the means to a better system would be ascertained and 
carried into effect. One of the great claims of Bismarck 
to supreme powers of statesmanship was that he recog- 
nised the constructive potency of war and consolidated 
the German States in the midst of a successful campaign. 
But Bismarck would presumably have had little scope 
for his capacities if he had had to deal with a people with 
the peculiar characteristics of the British race. What- 
ever other virtues the race may have displayed, it has 
not advanced one step towards a higher conception of 
the co-operation possible between the various parts of 
the Empire, nor towards the magnificent ideals which 
such increased co-operation would assist us to realise. 
Australian and Canadian soldiers fight together side by 
side with British troops in Flanders and Gallipoli, but 
except in the barest military sense there is no system of 
collaboration working within the Empire. 

In this its greatest war the Imperial people whose 
habit is individualism, whose principle is democracy, 
and whose creed is freedom, has an organisation which 
is the extreme of centralisation. We have the vices of 
autocracy without its power for action; we have the 
disadvantages of democracy without the exchange of 
confidence. There is no collaboration in policy, no 
consultation as to matters of common concern. In- 
formation is not vouchsafed to responsible statesmen in 
the Dominions as to the course of the war. No attempt 
has been made to pool the resources of the Empire either 
in men or munitions or in material wealth. British 
statesmen do not know, and do not seem to care, what 
Australia can do to assist the Empire, whether in regard 
to foodstuffs and common necessaries, or in regard to 
metals and special war requisites. The complaint of the 
Dominions to-day is not that their sacrifices are too 
great, but that what they are asked for is too small, that 
vast unutilised resources are unorganised, and that the 
word of the British Ministry which is necessary for their 
organisation is not forthcoming. That Australian states- 
men are beginning to chafe at these things is evident 
from the following statement of the Prime Minister of 
the Commonwealth, the Honourable Andrew Fisher, in 
Parliament : “‘ Much of our information comes through 
the Press in the reports of answers to questions given by 
the Under-Secretary for the Colonies in Parliament. The 
subject having been raised, I should like to express my 
opinion that the British Government does not yet 
realise to the full the real position of the distant Do- 
minions in matters that very nearly affect us.” 

This statement seems to have drawn the following 
reply, which Mr. Bonar Law gave on September 22nd, 
in answer to a question in Parliament: ‘‘ We are in 
continual communication with the Governments of the 
self-governing Dominions on matters relating to the war. 
If the Premiers are able to visit England, the Government 
would welcome an opportunity of discussion with them 
similar to that which it recently had with the Prime 
Minister of Canada.” It is much to be feared that this 
statement is an example of the euphemistic habit of 
British politicians. The Colonial Office mail bag may be 
fairly full, but no one knows better than Mr. Bonar Law 
that the subjects of these communications are of minor 
importance, and that they consist chiefly of replies, 
more or less delayed, to enquiries from the Dominions. 
No proposals for consultation, no schemes of common 
action have ever been placed before the Governments of 
the Dominions by the Ministry responsible for the 
conduct of the -war. The statement of the Colonial 








Secretary to the House of Commons on July 21st and 
the ensuing debate was an eye-opener to intelligent 


Imperialists in the Dominions. That this statement 
and discussion should have been deemed adequate 
during a war in which the whole Imperial ideal and the 
whole Imperial method is at issue is extraordinary—a 
few pious aspirations, the opinions of one or two experts 
whose range is limited, and the rest all from the point of 
view of the man in the street—and the London street at 
that. The position against which Mr. Fisher made so 
dignified a protest is a humiliating one for responsible 
Ministers in the Dominions. 

The recent action taken by Mr. Hughes, the Attorney- 
General of the Commonwealth, with the object of 
freeing the supply of the base metals produced in 
Australia from the German Metal Combine affords a 
glimpse of the attitude of the Imperial Government. 
Mr. Hughes sought in vain for information and leading 
on the subject; he was given neither. All he could 
ascertain was that the British Government would not 
act. Why, he was entirely unable to find out. He 
does not seem to have been informed as to the view the 
Imperial Government took of the importance of the 
supply of base metals or of their relations with the 
Metal Combine, or what action, if any, the British 
Government intended to take to overcome the difficulties 
in ‘which they had been placed in regard to these metals. 
Mr. Hughes took the course which seemed right in his 
own eyes, but he had no inside knowledge as to whether 
the proposed action would serve or run counter to the 
policy of the British Government. The dangers of such 
a position are immense. The Dominions are afraid to 
act lest their action should conflict with Home policy, 
yet there is great danger in inaction. We know that 
we are doing less than we might do ; yet we know we are 
doing far more than has been indicated to us by the 
Home Government as desirable. 

About the end of June Mr. Fisher read a message from 
the British Ministry to the effect that they would accept 
every man, whether equipped or not. This message was 
a striking call, and was responded to in Australia. Our 
resources for equipment have been strained to the 
utmost to deal with the recruits who have offered here. 
But has any organisation for the reception and equip- 
ment of Australian troops in England ever been put into 
operation by the British Government ? No indication, 
at any rate, seems even yet to have been given to the 
Australian Government as to the way in which un- 
equipped Colonial troops are expected to go to Great 
Britain. And a few weeks before this message was read 
the Governor of New Zealand was officially informing 
the New Zealand people that they were not wanted to 
send any more troops ! 

The duty of imparting confidential information to 
Dominion Governments as to the course of the war and 
the policy of the Empire seems obvious. But nothing in 
this direction has been done. For the first few months 
of the war the Press Bureau communiqués were handed 
to the Agents-General in London. These were, of course, 
not of a confidential character ; nevertheless, the recog- 
nition of the right to information was something. But 
after a month or two the Colonial Office grew tired and 
the practice was dropped. When Mr. Fisher made the 
very natural demand for a Conference, the British 
Ministers pleaded that they were too busy. 

The Dominion Ministers are thus placed in a position 
in which the effective exercise of their real responsibilities 
is impossible. It must not be forgotten that the 
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Government of Australia is responsible to the people of 
Australia for their defence and safety, this responsibility 
being exercised through the agency of the Imperial 
Government. But the system which is at present at 
work condemns them to inactivity and ignorance as to 
the chief matter for which they are responsible. They 
have been allotted no definite and dignified station in 
the system of Imperial defence ; no understanding has 
been arrived at as to the nature and quantity of the 
contribution they can make. They must assume that 
the responsibility for the safety of their Dominion is 
being discharged by the British Ministry, and yet they 
know that they are not contributing from their resources 
what they might contribute if they felt that the British 
Ministry knew or cared what those resources were. 
They find themselves simply in the position of onlookers 
at the struggle. The idea that the attitude of the 
Imperial Government is the result of deference for the 
political autonomy of the Dominions, if really enter- 
tained, is a tragic mistake. It is not suggested that 
Britain should impose a scheme of mutual aid on the 
Empire—though there are few who would complain if 
that were necessary—but this completely negative 
attitude towards the Dominions is indefensible. The 
Dominions do not know how they can best serve because 
they know nothing of the policy or plans of the Home 
Government. And when our overtures for a Conference 
at which mutual confidences and information could be 
exchanged are rejected, we are left wondering what 
conception the British Ministry have of a co-operative 
Imperial concern. 
Had measures of effective co-operation been adopted 

with the view of utilising and co-ordinating the full 
resources of the Dominions, the stimulus of war might 
have recreated the Empire and given it a new and 
better basis. But the opportunity has been allowed to 
slip, and we shall emerge from the war at least no better 
equipped than we were before to meet the strains which 
are likely in future to be imposed upon our Imperial 
system. The war will have given us as a whole no 
schooling in mutual responsibility, no experience in co- 
operation, no closer touch so far as the larger problems 
are concerned. The examples upon which these criti- 
cisms are based may seem small, but their significance 
is due to the fact that they are crucial. The attitude of 
British statesmen seems to indicate an inability to 
appreciate what is involved in the British ideals of 
Empire for which the war, as it seems to us, is being 
fought. Are we to be a democratic Empire based upon 
the principle of mutual aid? The policy of the British 
Government is not consistent with this idea. The pro- 
blems of leadership and citizenship involved in the 
management of a democratic Empire in time of war are 
admittedly difficult in the extreme. The more demo- 
cratic and free it is, the more difficult those problems 
become. The whole question is whether British states- 
men are showing any appreciation at all of these peculiar 
Imperial difficulties, or any signs of possessing those 
qualities of tact, initiative, and imagination which are 
hecessary to overcome them. It is not suggested for 
one moment that any Dominion has a right to complain. 
The defects suggested are the defects of the race, and 
residents of the Dominions do not claim that they could 
have provided men adequate to the problems involved. 
But the responsibility of leadership has been upon the 
statesmen of Great Britain. They might well have been 
less insular and more alive to the implications of the 
Imperial ideal. 

MELBOURNE: October 8th. 


ON LEARNING NOTHING 


NE wonders at times how much people are 
() learning from the present war. They are 
certainly learning something about aeroplanes 
and airships, about geography, and one side of Prussian 
history. They are learning, for the time at least, the 
tragic and horrible nature of war. But how much are 
they learning towards making the cities and villages of 
the earth better worth living in for the average human 
being than they were before the outbreak of the war ? 
In the first week of the war, if we can trust our memory, 
the Daily Mail declared that while the war lasted all 
Englishmen must look on each other as brothers, ready 
to share their last crust with one another. It was a 
suggestion worth applauding in peace or war. But how 
much of this last-crust patriotism have we seen put into 
practice ? Every important strike that has occurred 
since the beginning of the war has been the direct result 
of the refusal of rich men to share not their last crust, but 
a portion of their cake, with the working classes. The 
war has made rich and poor—duke’s son and cook’s son, 
as Mr. Kipling would say—peers in the trenches : it does 
not look as though it had taught them the A.B.C. of 
fraternity in the factories. At the front men of all classes 
combine to fight against the gospel that might is right ; 
at home the economic gospel that might is right holds the 
field. At the same time there is no need to despair. Per- 
haps the very vehemence with which some newspapers 
have preached the necessity of a sort of national service 
which will take the poor man’s life, but will not take the 
rich man’s property, will educate the public more than 
could have been foreseen in regard to the place of wealth 
in the modern State. 
Let us not be misunderstood. We freely admit that 
the rich man has shown himself as ready to lay down 
his life as the poor man in the present war. He has not 
realised, however, that while he is willing to give his life 
as a sacrifice, he is asking the poor man in thousands of 
cases to sacrifice not only his life, but the future of his 
family. Naturally, we would not regard it as improving 
matters if the rich man sacrificed the future of his 
family, too. But we hold that every one who believes in 
national service is bound in honesty to demand that 
wealth, as well as life, shall be subject to national service 
in such a way that the future of every family in the 
State shall be made secure. The public at large, we 
think, has taken to heart more of the lesson of national 
service than the leader-writers ever meant to teach. 
The failure of the propertied classes, or a certain part of 
them, to realise the meaning of equality of sacrifice 
in war-time—to meet their workers, to keep from 
raising their rents, to forgo their motor-cars, to suffer 
deprivation as they ask the poor to suffer it—has set 
many people who have always voted Conservative 
asking themselves whether, after all, there is any 
divine right of incomes any more than there is a divine 
right of kings. Men and women who would have re- 
garded the question as wicked revolutionaryism a 
couple of years ago are now wondering whether it may 
not be to the interest of the State after the war to set a 
limit to incomes, as a limit has been set in most countries 
to the power of monarchs. Labouchere used to declare 
that no one should be permitted to have an income of 
more than £600 a year. We do not suggest that public 
opinion desires so radical a limitation as that. But it 
may be said, at least, to be enquiring into the matter. 
This is the public’s answer to those who in private have 
been going about gleefully, and telling each other that 
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the war has put an end to “ wild-cat schemes of social 


reform.” By wild-cat schemes one meant such com- 

tively small measures as old-age pensions. People 
_ who talk like this are learning exceedingly little from the 
war. New possibilities of State action are appearing ; 
and the rer the nations find themselves, the less 
they will be able to afford a merely luxurious class, and 
the more organisation will be needed to see that the 
wealth that is left is distributed in such a way that no 
one shall be allowed to starve. After the war the people 
of this country will have to learn the Daily Mail lesson 
of last-crust patriotism, or they will have to face the 
prospect of revolution. 

It is a question how far the human race is given 
to learning lessons except under the visible whip of 
necessity. The human race is almost heroically stupid, 
and is as little given to learning lessons as the Stuarts 
or the Bourbons. Charles I. might as well have never 
been beheaded so far as his death taught James II. 
anything. Louis XVI. might as well have never been 
beheaded so far as his death taught Charles X. anything. 
It is not only schoolboys who are contemptuous of school. 
Their seniors also glory in being unteachable. The 
proverb says that the burnt child dreads the fire. It is 
only partially true. The burnt animal dreads the fire, 
but the burnt child is of a more heroic build. It returns 
to experiment with the flames. It believes it will 
discover some way of showing itself to be incombustible, 
though all the history of the world refutes it. We have 
even less respect for the experience of other people, 
indeed, than for our own. Many people can learn 
nothing from either. A youth in one of Oscar Wilde’s 
plays declares that either one is born experienced or one 
isn’t. That is nine-parts true. The majority of human 
beings are born inexperienced, and remain so. One 
expects to find them changed beings after fighting at 
Marathon or witnessing the martyrdom of Joan of Arc 
or in presence of one of the great crises of history. But 
we do not change easily. It is as though we were 
capable of absorbing only a little of what is going on in 
the universe, as water is capable of absorbing only a 
little of certain minerals. We are like cups that 
can be filled, but that cannot be filled higher than the 
brim. If we read Hamlet or The Gospel of St. John, or 
any other great book, we do not take it all in ; we receive 
it merely according to our capacity. So long as we 
realise this, all is well. But we have a way of making a 
virtue of the limitations of our teachableness—of boasting 
of our measure as though it were a perfect measure 
for all eternity. There are actually people who enjoy 
not enjoying Hamlet or The Gospel of St. John too 
much. They look on those who absorb such things 
more fully than themselves as eccentrics. It is the 
pride of ignorance which is one of our chief 
dangers. 

Unteachableness of this sort was to be found in the 
Times and the Daily Mail on the day following Sir 
John Simon’s impeachment of the disastrous effects of 
these papers both abroad and in these islands. One 
would have thought that the Pelion piled upon Ossa of 
evidence showing that these papers were shattering the 
faith of the Allies, were depressing the troops, and 
were comforting the Germans like shiploads of gun- 
cotton, would at least have given their leader-writers 
pause—would have made them ask themselves whether, 
after all, there might not be something in what men of 
all parties were saying about them. But the higher the 
evidence was piled up, the louder they crowed. In- 
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accuracies of detail in Sir John Simon’s indictment were 
seized upon as though they were the foundation of the 
whole structure. Being human, newspaper proprietors 
are slow to admit they have been wrong. They prefer to 
believe that they are the victims of plots. They have as 
good a conscience when they are doing their very worst as 
Charles I. had when he went to the scaffold as a result 
of his autocracy, his treacheries, and his unteachable- 
ness. And Charles, it is only fair to remember, did 
succeed in defying the people and governing without 
Parliament for eleven long years. This, however, only 
made him more unteachable than ever, and that was 
his ruin. 

But there are many people outside Fleet Street who 
seem to have learned nothing from the war. These are 
to be found in the classes whose idea of economy is to 
save money on education, scientific research, libraries, 
and everything that helps to increase the intellectual 
life of the country. Now, if there is one thing the 
war has taught more clearly than another, it is the 
importance of brains, and brains cultivated to their 
fullest extent. “It isn’t men and it isn’t munitions 
that we need most,” said an officer the other day; 
“it’s brains.” England has many advantages over 
Germany in this war, but who can deny that she is at a 
disadvantage in the availability of that trained intelli- 
gence which thinks out every problem in detail? The 
German brain is probably not so original as the English. 
But it has had a better chance. One would have 
thought that if there is one obvious fact upon the 
earth—and it is quite possible that there is none—it is 
that in the future education will be more essential as a 
preservative of national freedom and power than it 
has ever been in the world’s history. There is no place 
in the future of the world for the badly-educated nation. 
‘And yet, at a time wher this is becoming clearer every 
day, some Englishmen are actually suggesting a diminu- 
tion instead of an increase of education in order to save 
money, though the nation has not even forgone its 
luxuries as yet. Obviously those who can suggest such 
things are capable of learning nothing even from a 
world-war. 

One might easily, however, go on giving example 
after example of the incapacity to learn which is being 
revealed on all sides. A typical instance was to be found 
in the Morning Post's comments on Mr. Redmond’s 
speech after his return from his visit to the front. One 
hoped that the part played by Ireland and by South 
Africa in the war would have awakened even the most 
anti-Nationalist mind to the fact that national feeling 
was a thing which, good or bad, has to be reckoned 
with. If South Africa had been seething with rebellion 
during the last few years owing to the denial of her 
national liberties, it seems certain to us that General 
Botha would not now be turning the scale against 
Germany in that part of the globe. Similarly, without 
a foretaste of her own freedom, no one can believe that 
Nationalist Ireland would have supported as she 
has done the fight for the freedom of Europe. The 
Morning Post suggests that Home Rule will not, after 
all this, be granted at the end of the war, as there will 
not be money for it. It might as well say that there 
will not be money for the restoration of Belgium and 
Servia. It might as well say there will not be money for 
education or social reform or anything. As a matter 
of fact, it is Dublin Castle, not Home Rule, which is too 
expensive a luxury for an impoverished world. The war 
will have been fought in vain unless it teaches usgto 
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value as we never did before the struggle for education, 
for the abolition of poverty, for national individuality, 
and for everything that will deliver the human race 
from dullness, sameness, sullenness, and bondage. 


THE ENLISTMENT OF BOYS 


Y the most economical army, from a 
vital point of view, would be composed of 
the incurably invalid, the insane, the feeble- 


minded, and the recidivist members of a nation. If an 
army so composed could win, much might be said for 
war as an agent of what I call negative eugenics. The 
assertion of von Treitschke, that God will always see 
to the due recurrence of war as a dreadful medicine for 
the human race, would be justified if nations sent forth 
such elements as these for their mutual destruction 
and for consequent racial purgation ; and von Bernhardi’s 


sham Darwinian argument for aggressive war would be 


warranted. 
Failing any likelihood of national success with this, 


the most economical of armies, the general principle 
must be recognised that, the older the army with which 
you can win, the less is its vital cost. For each soldier 
killed there are so many fewer years of vital expectation 
and service lost. This consideration becomes the 
more important as the age-constitution of a nation rises. 
Our own age-constitution to-day is very high, though 
not so high as that of France. A nation like our own, 
which has latterly been increasing its numbers in virtue 
of the difference between a very low birth-rate and a 
still lower death-rate, ages rapidly from year to year. 
The proportion of the young in it steadily declines, and 
they are proportionately more precious. If we could 
fight successfully with the hosts of elderly or middle-aged 
men whom we have under our present system of national 
maintenance we should get off very lightly. France 
would be fortunate, also, were such men effective enough 
as soldiers. Of men of what is usually regarded as 
military age she is short by not less than one hundred 
thousand, whom she would have if her present popula- 
tion were of the age-constitution of a nation with a 
more or less natural birth-rate, instead of what M. 
Jacques Bertillon calls her natalité pathologique. 

Failing elderly men, however, as the constituents of 
an efficient army, it is an unchallengeable principle of 
enlistment that the older your army, compatibly with 
military efficiency, the cheaper it is in life. There is 
here a distinct issue between the two criteria, vital and 
financial, of the enlistment of comparatively elderly 
married men. Those who declaim against the numbers 
of such men in our armies do not profess that they will 
be inefficient soldiers, but that they are more costly 
in that their wives and children must be supported by 
the nation. The suggestion is then made, by glass- 
eyed politicians, that the allowances for dependents had 
better be cut down. But from the eugenic and vital 
point of view the older, married soldier is much cheaper 
than the youth in his early twenties, provided that the 
nation which he is saving looks properly after his chil- 
dren. The future of the race has already been recruited 
by the older man, and the consequences of his death, 











should he fall, are proportionately less dysgenic. But 
the death of the youth who, but for the war, would have 
married and become a father, is the loss not only of 
himself and his vital powers during a much longer vital 
expectation, but of his much needed children also. 
From the only point of view which affords far enough 
vision there is no comparison between the real cost in 
the two cases, though it may yet be some time before 
we can drive that truth home through the trenches of 
wealth—more powerful and cunningly devised than 
anything in Flanders or Gallipoli. 

If these arguments be sound, and indeed they are 
most obviously true, they tell overwhelmingly against 
the enlistment of boys. The younger the soldier, the 
more of the national future is hypothecated. That is, 
assuming no military superiority for youth. As to this, 
which must first be decided, military experience and 
authority speak with unanimity and force. In urging 
the value of infant life, I am accustomed to say that it 
takes twenty years to make a soldier. It would be 
better to say twenty-three, even granted that glorious 
feats have been accomplished, hosts of times, in war 
by boys far younger. But the general truth remains. 
It is all very well to say, having used up all his seniors, 
that “‘a boy can stop a bullet as well as a man,” as 
Napoleon said after cold and typhus prevented the 
return of the Grande Armée from Moscow. But a 
boy’s powers of resistance are not a man’s. If the most 
urgent requirement of a soldier were the power to 
sprint, then we should have to canvass youth. The 
sheer elasticity of muscular, tendinous and ligamentous 
fibre, upon which sprinting depends, fails very early, 
just as the elasticity of the skin, upon which its indis- 
position to wrinkle depends, fails early, though more 
essential vital powers have not nearly reached their 
height. But, though the boy may beat the man over 
a hundred yards, the man will beat him over twenty 
miles. Resistance and endurance are the most vital 
needs of the soldier, never more than in these times, 
and not least in cold and wet. Nations in their direst 
need have often had to arm their boys before now, 
but I doubt whether history records a case where, in 
such a dreadful case, the boys saved the situation. 
All military records are misleading if the new German 
classes of 1916 and 1917, expected in the spring, can 
succeed where their seniors have failed. 

We should therefore enlist no boys. It appears 
that, under Lord Derby’s scheme, serious efforts are to 
be made to prevent over-statement of age. Hitherto, 
in far too many cases, boys have been enrolled whose 
age was clearly nowhere near nineteen nor eighteen. 
We are in no such desperate case as the Germans, and 
there is no excuse for the waste and the cruelty involved 
in such deliberate defiance of military experience. If 
the war were to drag on for years, we might well have 
cause bitterly to regret the premature use of our boy- 
hood, for which real need might arise when it had 
matured. Herein is one of the disadvantages of the 
voluntary system. Judging by the records of war, 
I would urge that we should most strictly decline to 
enrol boys under nineteen at all, and that our youngest 
recruits should be trained by themselves and kept at 
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home as our last, because our youngest, reserves. Con- 
trary to the argument that it is monstrous to see older 
men enrolled while their juniors wait, I urge that it is 

_ far more monstrous to see boys sent to the front whilst 
their seniors remain at home. 

Over and over again, in peace and in war, I have 
urged the grave social and racial consequences of the 
immense numerical disparity between the sexes in this 
country. The appalling military increase of the male 
death-rate is gravely aggravating an evil which was 
already, I should suppose, unique in the history of 
monogamous nations. For decades to come our 
national and social and economic life will suffer from the 
immense defect of males in our sex-constitution, as 
by no means one of the least of the evil consequences 
of the war, and it is clear that the younger the average 
age of the males we lose the longer will this consequence, 
and its consequences, be maintained. 

This question of the enlistment of boys may also be 
regarded as part of the present tendency to consider 
numbers as all-important in the making of armies. 
An army is not necessarily as strong as it is large. The 
Germans are trying to keep up their numbers by the 
inclusion of all manner of defectives and invalids who 
have been repeatedly and rightly rejected by the doctors 
on many previous occasions. Again, it may be said 
that all military history will be falsified if this expedient 
serves our foe. Lower the medical standard beyond a 
certain level—not, of course, in the mere matter of 
height, which is of no significance at all—and your real 
strength declines as your numbers increase. Colonel 
Keefer, of West Point, in his authoritative volume on 
Military Hygiene, published just before the war, insists 
on and well proves this point. When the strains of 
campaigning come, the weakly and defective men you 
have enrolled tumble down, and the problem of looking 
after them begins to absorb the whole energies of a 
proportion of able men who are badly needed as com- 
batants. We are no more in the German case, as 
regards the temptation to enrol invalids, than as regards 
the temptation to enrol boys, but I am very sure that, 
in fact, our medical standards, and our degree of in- 
sistence upon them, have been lowered, in the interests 
of numbers, to an extent which is actually inimical to 
military efficiency. Every reader who has first-hand 
knowledge will know that these things are true and need 
saying. Lens. 


Correspondence 


IS IT A MYTH? 
To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMAn. 

Str,—When one thinks of Belgium and the Lusitania, of 
the Zabern spirit of the Bernhardis and the Hohenzollerns, and 
of the stupid military caste whose folly has brought desolation 
on Europe, one’s first feeling is to agree with you that until 
that spirit and that caste are utterly destroyed there can be 
no question of peace. Everybody agrees that such crimes ought 
not to go unpunished. But I fear they will. The sinking of 
the Lusitania, the violation of Belgium, the war itself were 
planned in Berlin by the Kaiser and his Ministers. Does anybody 
for one moment believe that they will ever be made to answer 
for their crimes? I think not. They, like most of the great 


criminals of history, will unfortunately escape punishment. 
Those, therefore, who advocate the continuance of the war until 
the wrongs committed by the Germans have been avenged are 
very much mistaken. The poor, ignorant peasants of Germany, 
and the anti-Prussian Socialists, themselves the victims of 
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Prussian militarism, who constitute the majority of the German 
army, are the people who will suffer by the continuation of the 
war—they, and not the Kaiser, not Tirpitz, not Bethmann 
Hollweg, nor the General Staff, who are alone responsible, 

Of the eight objects you mention as being those for which the 
Allies are fighting, only two have any serious interest for the 
people of this country—viz., the reinstatement of Belgium 
and the destruction of Prussian military domination. No 
British statesman would be justified in sacrifiaing British lives 
for any of the other objects you name—for instance, the res. 
toration of Alsace-Lorraine to France, or the creation of a Greater 
Serbia. Indeed, you seem to admit this when you say that you 
do not attach any overwhelming importance to these objects. 
They are, however, just the demands which, if insisted upon, 
will prolong the war indefinitely. 

With regard to the reinstatement and compensation of Belgium 
there can be only one opinion. The crux of the whole question, 
therefore, is Object 9, to the effect that, in addition to the rein. 
statement of Belgium, we must fight “ until the military domina- 
tion of Prussia is totally and finally destroyed *—the implication 
being that unless we do there will be a danger of a recurrence 
of the present horror. This danger is, I think, the only ground 
that would justify the sacrifice involved in the continuation of 
the war after the acceptance by Germany of the status quo ante 
bellum (including compensation to Belgium), for, as explained 
above, the punishment of the real authors of the war is extremely 
improbable. But does any Prussian danger really exist? Are 
we not projecting into the future the danger that existed in 1914 ? 
How can Prussia possibly dominate an anti-German Europe on 
the qui vive? Do not, in fact, the Allies already possess a 
military machine at least equal to that of the Central Powers ? 
Are not the resources of the Allies overwhelmingly superior ? 
Is not, in a word, the German peril a sheer myth? Then, Sir, 
have you no faith in democracy? Do you think that the 
democracy of the future, alive to the subject of foreign policy, 
and knowing what trench warfare and wire entangiements 
mean, will allow their rulers to drag them into another European 
war? I venture to say that the Great Illusion has been for 
ever dissipated—yes, even in the obtuse minds of the most rabid 
militarists. This being so, and seeing that nothing worse than 
a continuation of the present war can possibly recur, may we not 
with confidence leave to a wiser posterity the task of looking 
after themselves ?—Yours, etc., P. M. 

‘ December 7th. 

[No doubt the Allies now possess a military machine at least 
equal to that of the Central Powers. But does our correspondent 
look forward with equanimity to the prospect of maintaining 
that machine at full strength after peace is concluded? And 
does he think that the combination of the Allies is as stable and 
likely to be permanent as that of the Central Empires? We 
fear that things very much worse than a continuation of the 
present war not only might occur but almost certainly would 
occur if peace were made on the basis of the present military 
situation. As for our faith in democracy we need only say 
that if Germany were a democracy or showed any likelihood of 
becoming one, our whole view of the prospects and necessary 
conditions of peace would be fundamentally changed. That 
Germany is actually a military despotism, and more likely than 
ever to remain so if the war ends with an enhancement of Prussian 
prestige, is the central fact which our correspondent, like many 
other people, seems completely to overlook.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE “PULL” ON OUR INCOMES 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I doubt if many people who really wish to see the war 
paid for, as far as possible, out of income will be attracted by 
Mrs. Sidney Webb’s suggestion for what one may, without 
offence, call a Lady Derby economy scheme. If my own wife re- 
ceived from a committee of peeresses an exhortation to voluntary 
economy unaccompanied by any guarantee that the rich were 
all going on what we, not on what they, should regard as short 
commons, I am sure that we should both agree to burst every 
penny we have at the Ritz, as a protest. Others might not feel 
so strongly ; but surely the whole history of this kind of voluntary 
appeal is a warning that we cannot expect results from it. But, 
I gather, reading between the lines, that Mrs. Webb really feels 
this herself. Her most valuable suggestion came in her first 
and last paragraphs: the suggestion, that is, that the nation, 
speaking metaphorically, might be put on rations, and that the 
whole of our incomes, with the exception of a subsistence allow- 
ance, might be taken from us for the purposes of the war. 

No one should be forced to leave his house. There should be 
abatements, in every case, on account of rent, interest on loans, 
mortgages, etc., insurance premiums (not new ones), and other 
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such fixed charges. Beyond that no man should retain more 
than enough to feed himself and his family on what one may call 
the well-to-do artisan scale, with a small margin for necessary 
incidentals. The employment of domestic servants, save where 
the wife goes out to work or is an invalid, should be made 
impossible ; the whole of their wages saved and themselves 
released for productive or destructive (i.e., munitions) work, 
or to take the places of men still employed in necessary services. 
The inconvenience will appear terrible to many people: but, 
after all, we can still keep alive if we are forced for a year or so 
to do our own cooking, dust our own living rooms, and shut up our 
other rooms to let the dirt accumulate. We can, if we know 
everybody else is in the same boat, live without servants, just 
as we can most certainly live without new clothes. I remark, 
by the bye, that London at this moment is full of new fur coats 
(the cut has changed and you can distinguish this year’s) costing 
at a modest estimate an average of £20 apiece. Compulsory 
shabbiness, even a few darns in one’s outer garments: what 
difference would they really make ? 

We have, in fact, if Ministers will only have the decency to 
forfeit their own incomes and the courage to risk a Peace agita- 
tion amongst a certain section of our millionaires, the opportunity 
of going into a National Lent, which would not only relieve 
ourselves and our posterity of an immense and unshiftable burden 
of interest, but which would also eke out our resources, both 
financial and human, in a manner which might make an all- 
important difference to the fortunes of the war. As things are 
an insignificant amount of taxation is being raised in a most 
invidious way, just as a sort of demonstration; the middle- 
classes, who are feeling the pinch hard, are beginning to observe 
that the rich are merely wasting a little less than usual; furs, 
jewels, and private motors are still filling the streets; paltry 
reductions are made in immense staffs of servants; and the 
whole war, however much parade Mr. McKenna may make with 
his timid Budgets, is being financed out of Loans on which the 
interest steadily rises, and which will become increasingly difficult 
of flotation with every month that passes. Conscript our surplus 
incomes! There is no moral question involved in that, and there 
cannot be two opinions as to the good it would do us. And, in 
the last resort, the pain caused by having to shell out ourselves 
would be more than compensated by the pleasure of watching the 
reluctant disgorgement of other people.—Yours, etc., 

Swan House, Chiswick, J. C. SQUIRE. 

December 8th. 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 

Str,—I certainly agree with Mrs. Sidney Webb that most 
women would prefer a 15s. in the pound income-tax rather than 
be bullied into economy by a Committee of dignitaries, even of 
our own sex. But I am far more convinced than she seems to 
be that an appeal for voluntary personal economy must fail 
anyhow. Take a concrete case. How can one be expected, 
whilst one still has money left to buy them, to give up one’s 
“ Juxuries,” from dairy butter and occasional cabs (not to mention 
wedding presents) up to the nurse-housemaid who helps to look 
after one’s children whilst one’s neighbours are still keeping four 
house-servants and a chauffeur? Most of the people I know 
who are richer than myself and my husband have given up 
something trivial (like dessert or wine) and some have had to 
retrench considerably ; but not one of them is living down to 
our own peace-time standard in food, service, or travel. We 
would gladly tighten our belts if everybody were called upon to 
do so. We would submit to any inconvenience if we thought 
it would be efficacious: we are already, of course, living on a 
reduced scale which stops short of the point of positive discom- 
fort. But it is too much to ask us to give up the few material 
pleasures and amenities that we still enjoy whilst those whose 
savings might contribute immeasurably more to the nation’s 
funds than our miserable little economies are still living in what 
18, to us, absolute luxury. 

I enclose my card.—Y ours, etc., 

Kensington, 
December 7th. 


A Mrpp.Le-ciass WoMAN. 


Miscellany 
ON DESTROYING BOOKS 


“ ‘YT says in the paper” that over two million volumes 
I have been presented to the troops by the public. 
It would be interesting to inspect them. Most of 

them, no doubt, are quite ordinary and suitable; but it 





was publicly stated the other day that some people were 
sending the oddest things, such as magazines twenty years 
old, guides to the Lake District, Bradshaws, and back 
numbers of Whitaker's Almanack. In some cases, one 
imagines, such indigestibles get into the parcels by accident ; 
but it is likely that there are those who jump at the oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of books they don’t want. Why have 
kept them if they don’t want them? But most people, 
especially non-bookish people, are very reluctant to throw 
away anything that looks like a book. In the most 
illiterate houses that one knows every worthless or ephemeral 
volume that is bought finds its way to a shelf and stays 
there. In reality it is not merely absurd to keep rubbish 
merely because it is printed: it is positively a public duty 
to destroy it. Destruction not merely makes more room for 
new books and saves one’s heirs the trouble of sorting out 
the rubbish or storing it: it may also prevent posterity 
from making a fool of itself. We may be sure that if we do 
not burn, sink, or blast all the superseded editions of 
Bradshaw, two hundred years hence some collector will be 
specialising in old railway time-tables, gathering, at immense 
cost, a complete series, and ultimately leaving his 
“treasures” (as the Press will call them) to a Public 
Institution. 

But it is not always easy to destroy books. They may 
not have as many lives as a cat, but they certainly die hard ; 
and it is sometimes difficult to find a scaffold for them. 
This difficulty once brought me almost within the Shadow 
of the Rope. I was living in a small and (as Shake- 
speare would say) heaven-kissing flat in Chelsea, and books 
of inferior minor verse gradually accumulated there until 
at last I was faced with the alternative of either evicting 
the books or else leaving them in sole, undisturbed tenancy 
and taking rooms elsewhere for myself. Now, no one 
would have bought these books. I therefore had to throw 
them away or wipe them off the map altogether. But how ? 
There were scores of them. I had no kitchen range, and I 
could not toast them on the gas-cooker or consume them 
leaf by leaf in my small study fire—for it is almost as hopeless 
to try to burn a book without opening it as to try to burn 
a piece of granite. I had no dust-bin; my debris went 
down a kind of flue behind the staircase, with small trap- 
doors opening to the landings. The difficulty with this 
was that the larger books might choke it; the authorities, 
in fact, had labelled it “‘ Dust and Ashes Only”; and in any 
case I did not want to leave the books intact, and some 
dustman’s unfortunate family to get a false idea of English 
poetry from them. So in the end I determined to do to 
them what so many people do to the kittens: tie them up 
and consign them to the river. I improvised a sack, 
stuffed the books into it, put it over my shoulder, and went 
down the stairs into the darkness. 

It was nearly midnight as I stepped into the street. 
There was a cold nip in the air; the sky was full of stars ; 
and the greenish-yellow lamps threw long gleams across 
the smooth, hard road. Few people were about; under 
the trees at the corner a Guardsman was bidding a robust 
good-night to his girl, and here and there rang out the 
steps of solitary travellers making their way home across 
the bridge to Battersea. I turned up my overcoat collar, 
settled my sack comfortably across my shoulders, and 
strode off towards the little square glow of the coffee-stall 
which marked the near end of the bridge, whose sweeping 
iron girders were just visible against the dark sky behind. A 
few doors down I passed a policeman who was flashing his 
lantern on the catches of basement windows. He turned. 
I fancied he looked suspicious, and I trembled slightly. 
The thought occurred to me: “ Perhaps he suspects I have 
swag in this sack.” I was not seriously disturbed, as I 
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knew that I could bear investigation, and that nobody 
would be suspected of having stolen such goods (though 
they were all first editions) as I was carrying. Never- 
theless I could not help the slight unease which comes to 
all who are eyed suspiciously by the police, and to all who 
are detected in any deliberately furtive act, however harm- 
less. He acquitted me, apparently ; and, with a step that, 
making an effort, I prevented from growing more rapid, I 
walked on until I reached the Embankment. 

It was then that all the implications of my act revealed 
themselves. I leaned against the parapet and looked down 
into the faintly luminous swirls of the river. Suddenly I 
heard a step near me; quite automatically I sprang back 
from the wall and began walking on with, I fervently 
hoped, an air of rumination and unconcern. The pedestrian 
came by me without looking at me. It was a tramp, who 
had other things to think about; and, calling myself an 
ass, I stopped again. ‘“ Now’s for it,” I thought ; but just 
as I was preparing to cast my books upon the waters I 
heard another step—a slow and measured one. The next 
thought came like a blaze of terrible blue lightning across 
my brain: ‘“‘ What about the splash?” A man leaning 
at midnight over the Embankment wall: a sudden fling of 
his arms: a great splash in the water. Surely, and not 
without reason, whoever was within sight and hearing (and 
there always seemed to be someone near) would at once 
rush at me and seize me. Certainly they would think 
they had caught a criminal in the act ; certainly they would 
think it was a baby. What on earth would be the good of 
telling a London constable that I had come out into the cold 
and stolen down aione to the river to get rid of a pack of 
poetry? I could almost hear his gruff, sneering laugh : 
“ You tell that to the Marines, my son!” 

So for I do not know how long I strayed up and down, 
increasingly fearful of being watched, summoning up my 
courage to take the plunge and quailing from it at the last 
moment. At last I did it. In the middle of Chelsea Bridge 
there are projecting circular bays with seats in them. In 
agonised decision I left the Embankment and hastened 
straight for the first of these. When I reached it I knelt on 
the seat. Looking over, I hesitated again. But I had 
reached the turning-point.. “ What!” I thought savagely, 
‘* under the resolute mask that you show your friends is there 
really a shrinking and contemptible coward? If you fail 
now, you must never hold your head up again. Anyhow, 
what if you are hanged for it? Good God! you worm, 
better men than you have gone to the gallows!” With the 
courage of despair I took a heave. The sack dropped 
sheer. The splash sounded like the splash of a hundred 
elephants. Then silence fell again. No one came. I 
turned home ; and as I walked (for, like other people, I do 
not at heart like to destroy any book, however bad) I thought 
a little sadly of all those books falling suddenly into that 
awful cold torrent, settling slowly down through the pitchy 
dark, and subsiding at last on the ooze of the bottom, there 
to lie forlorn and forgotten whilst the unconscious world of 
men went on. 

Horrible bad books, poor innocent books, you are lying 
there still ; covered, perhaps, with mud by this time, with 
only a stray rag of your sacking sticking out of the slime 
into the opaque brown tides. Odes to Diana, Sonnets to 
Ethel, Dramas on the Love of Lancelot, Stanzas on a First 
Glimpse of Venice, you lie there in a living death, and your 
fate is perhaps worse than you deserved. I was harsh with 
you. I am sorry I did it. But even if I had kept you, I 
will certainly say this: I should not have sent you to the 
soldiers. There could be no justification for afflicting them 
with you. J.C. Squire. 


Drama 
A PIERROT PLAY 

W m= I was a boy Pierrot was the inspirer of many 

poets and much delicate prose. His round white 

face, sad eyes and geranium lips pouted to 
an O, peeped from the pages of every new poetry book, and 
the aroma of him lurked in every choice elaborate design. 
He hovered over the pictures of Conder and danced through 
the Yellow Book. He became a bore. But when I grew 
up something worse happened: Pierrot went out of fashion 
and Pan took his place. Pan still reigns. Although on 
the authority of Elizabeth Browning Pan is dead, I mean to 
try some day to kill him. I will write an article entitled Pan 
as @ Public Nuisance. Pan is much worse. Pierrot was 
responsible for a good deal of silliness, but the silliness which 
Pan brings in his train is serious silliness; after all, 
Pierrotomania was whimsical and light. 

Perhaps it was my deep hostility to Pan which contributed 
to my enjoyment at seeing Pierrot again (who never pretends 
to be more than touching). He is to be seen on the stage 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre in L’Enfant Prodigue. 1 am 
told that the public has been somewhat mystified by the 
play, many having gone under the impression that it was 
about an Infant Prodigy. It is a charming play, a little 
too intentionally so for my own taste, but certainly charming. 
It is one of the most popular plays ever written. It has 
travelled all over the world, and, since there are no words 
to it and the story is laid in No Man’s Land, it has not 
suffered in transmission. 

At first one wishes the actor would say, “ It’s getting 
late, I wonder when he is coming,” and have done with it, 
instead of going through an elaborate business of glancing 
at the clock and making puzzled faces. But after a time 
one gets used to the absence of words, and begins to enjoy 
following the sense of every gesture and expression. In 
the sentimental passages the absence of words is a relief; 
and one comes at last to wonder, so admirable is the 
acting, whether speech can be as expressive of emotion as 
one had always thought it, since it can be so successfully 
dispensed with. The music heightens our feelings and 
controls the gestures of the actors, making them more 
graceful than they would otherwise be. The play is acted 
like a dance. The story is nothing: Pierrot steals his 
parents’ money to run off with Phrynette’; lives in luxury 
for her sake till the money has melted and she has gone 
off with an old Baron; and then he comes home and is for- 
given. It is the pretty pantomime of Pierrot’s adoration for 
Phrynette, of his despair, of his humility, that we enjoy, and 
the little dumb-show scenes of his old parents’ tenderness for 
him, and their despair when he runs away. Mdlle. Andrée 
Mielly was a very graceful Pierrot, and M. Dalleu as the 
old Pierrot and Mdlle. Eugenie Nau as the mother, were 
admirable. What is so cunningly managed in the play is 
the mixture of realism and fancy, and the actors made the 
most of this. Mdlle. Nau was wonderfully pathetic in the 
scene when she opens the door to the prodigal and hides 
him from his angry father, and M. Dalleu’s acting of 
gradual suspicion that something there was not natural in 
his wife’s behaviour that evening, would have needed 
excellent dialogue to match it in subtlety. The audience 
were delighted when Mdlle. Mielly and Mdlle. Nau were 
presented with bouquets at the end of the performance. 
What a pity it is that convention has not decided on a 
tangible way of expressing admiration for an actor! I 
should have liked to have seen M. Dalleu handed an enormous 
box of cigars. Desmonp MacCarTHy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAKESPEARE fills two volumes in the British 
S Museum Catalogue, the only author who beats him 
in the matter of space being Smith. How many 
thousands of volumes concerning his life, works and genius 
are in the Library I should not care to compute. But I 
will say this: that if I had to choose one of them to keep, 
and no more, I should have no hesitation in taking the 
new (seventh) edition of Sir Sidney Lee’s Life of William 
Shakespeare, just issued by Smith, Elder at 8s. 6d. net. This 
book, by virtue both of its quality and of its physical magni- 
tude, may, I hope, be held to preclude the necessity of erect- 
ing other kinds of monument to Shakespeare in the Ter- 

centenary year, 1916. 

* * . 


There are two things that Sir Sidney’s volume obviously 
is not. The first is a biography of Shakespeare. Shake- 
speare’s life, as far as we are sure of it, could be got into a page: 
his Life consists principally of “ It was doubtless,” “ it may 
be presumed,” “ it may well have been,” “ it may safely be 
accepted,” ““ he may well have,” and “ there is little doubt.” 
A few legal deeds, a few entries in registers, a few plausible 
anecdotes, a few references by contemporaries; these are 
all that the research of generations has been able to collect 
in the way of direct personal record. Sir Sidney’s book 
cannot be a Life and it is not a work of esthetic criticism. 
He cannot avoid certain casual sentences and one final burst 
of appreciation, but he normally refrains from showing 
what he admires in Shakespeare and even whether or not 
he enjoys him at all; and he deliberately eschews all en- 
deavour to get the Man Shakespeare out of his writings. 
What the book is is a Shakespearean Encyclopedia. Every 
fact, every theory of any importance which bears, or may 
bear, on Shakespeare’s life and work is tabulated and 
examined. ‘ Colossal” is the only word for the mass of 
social and bibliographical material incorporated in his 
eight hundred closely printed pages. The conditions of 
the Elizabethan stage, Shakespeare’s sources, his relations 
to contemporary English and foreign writers, his family 
and friends, his autographs, portraits and memorials, his 
editions and editors, the posthumous vogue of his works 
both here and abroad; all these things are covered with an 
almost unbelievable comprehensiveness in the text. And 
when the main narrative is finished, we come to nearly a 
hundred pages of minute appendices concerning biographical 
sources, forgeries, the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, the 
Earl of Southampton, the Sonnets, and other side issues. A 
work of reference so elaborate and so crowded as this is of 
inexhaustible interest, even though the personality of its 
detached and laborious author is as successfully kept out 
of it as the personality of his subject, and even though 
there is scarcely one brilliant or inspiring sentence between 
cover and cover. 

* * . 

All the newest material—including that disinterred by 
Dr. Wallace—is incorporated; and the work since it first 
appeared in 1898 has been almost doubled in size. I do 
not observe, however, that Sir Sidney’s opinions have been 
modified in any important respect. On the two most 
noisy controversies he is positive and terse. He regards the 
Baconians as lunatics (he deals extremely effectively with 
the question of Shakespeare’s education, legal and classical 
knowledge), and his view as to the identity of “‘ Mr. W. H.” 
is that he was William Hall, a trade friend of Thorp the 
printer, and that when he is addressed as the “ onlie 





begetter” of the Sonnets all that is meant is that he 
procured them for the piratical printer. The argument is 
plausible if not final. As for the supposed self-exposure 
of the Sonnets, “ the sole biographical influence which is de- 
ducible with full confidence from the ‘ Sonnets’ is that at 
one time in his cateer Shakespeare, like the majority of the 
craft, disdained few weapons of flattery in an endeavour 
to monopolise the bountiful patronage of a young man of 
rank.” It is a possible view. Sir Sidney fortifies himself 
behind scores of parallels drawn from contemporary sonnets 
and sonnet-sequences ; and if it be complained that he is 
too oblivious to internal evidence of a spiritual kind, that 
is of a piece with his method. He prefers the kind of 
evidence which can be exactly stated and which may be 
made as plain to A as to B. But to me the mystery of the 
Sonnets is not the greatest of the Shakespeare puzzles. 
The greatest mystery of all no one can hope to solve. 
“* Shakespeare,” says Sir Sidney, 

except in the case of his two narrative poems, showed indifference 
to all questions touching the publication of his works. Of the sixteen 
plays of his that were published in his lifetime, not one was printed 
with his sanction. He made no audible protest when seven con- 
temptible dramas in which he had no hand were published with his 
name or initials on the title-page while his fame was at its height. 
With only one publisher of his time, Richard Field, his fellow townsman, 
who was responsible for the issue of Venus and Lucrece, is it likely that 
he came into personal relations, and there is nothing to show that he 
maintained relations with Field after the publication of Lucrece in 
1594. 


Considering how most poets have felt about their writings, 
it is simply astounding that the greatest of poets should not 
have bothered about preserving what he had written. 


Not marble nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme, 


he remarked, but he appeared to consider the process of 
survival to be completely automatic. I observe, by the 
way—I had not noticed it before—that one of the witnesses 
to his will bore the name of Shaw. I also observe that the 
German proclivity for “‘ Unser Shaxpur” was manifested 
early. Translations of two of his plays (very defective 
versions, apparently) were published in Germany only 
four years after his death. 
- * * 

It looks as though in a few years Wilde literature will be 
almost as voluminous as Shakespeare literature. Mr. R. H. 
Sherard, already responsible for one book on Wilde, has 
now published another (The Real Oscar Wilde, Werner 
Laurie, 12s. 6d. net), and one feels, after one has read once 
more through the familiar story and the familiar recrimina- 
tions, that it is about time to call a halt. Mr. Sherard’s book 
is more readable than most: there are some new personal 
reminiscences, the image and character of Wilde comes out 
clearly in the story, and among the illustrations is an 
excellent Max Beerbohm that well deserves perpetuation. 
But the Wildolatry is at times somewhat amusing. The 
most comic example of it occurs when Mr. Sherard is re- 
flecting on Wilde’s immense popularity in Germany : 

One knows what Wilde would have thought and would have said 
about Louvain and Rheims, and one knows what effect his condemna- 
tion would have had upon the Kultur-gentry ... The Germans 
hold that from an intellectual point of view there is nobody in England 
about whose opinion they need care; and so en avant. I sincerely 
believe that the presence of such a man as Wilde, whose intellect and 
authority they recognised, would have acted as some sort of a check 
on their conduct. 


But, of course, when one comes to think of it, the check 
might not have been needed. In all probability a word in 
season from Wilde would have led the Germans to refrain 
from making the war at all. SoLomon Eac.e. 
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NEW NOVELS 


His Unknown Wife. By Louis Tracy. Cassell. 6s. 

The Banner of the Bull. By Rararxt Sapatini. Secker. 

. 6s. 

The Substance of His House. By Ruts Hor Boucicautr. 
Allen & Unwin. 6s. 

The Honey of Romance: Being the Tragic Love Story of a 
Publisher’s Wife. By Maup Cuurton Brasy. Werner 
Laurie. 6s. 


I shall not linger over the first three of these books : Mr. 
Tracy’s and Mr. Sabatini’s are just gocd working specimens 
of familiar kinds of books, and even Miss Boucicault’s cannot 
detain me long from Mrs. Braby’s, which is of a surprising- 
ness before which criticism grows faint and silent, dwindling 
to simple enumeration. His Unknown Wife begins with a 
mysterious marriage between a man condemned to death in 
a South American jail and a veiled lady : it continues with 
escape, shipwreck, some further confusion as to the lady’s 
identity, and, after an appalling list of hairbreadth escapes, 
a happy union. There is a pleasant American who says 
“* Gee!” and the one defect of the story is the English hero’s 
way of saying things like “I was so concerned about the 
height of a tide-mark on a rock that I gave no heed to the 
faltering speech of the woman I loved.” Gee! No wonder 
the American tells him he talks like a book. Mr. Sabatini 
describes “‘ three episodes in the life of Cesare Borgia ” with 
vigour, skill, and force, but on somewhat conventional lines. 
The local and temporal colour is sufficient. Miss Bouci- 
cault’s theme is the high passion of love : her style is some- 
times fresh and natural, but marred by a too frequent use 
of such tired phrases as “a few choice pictures in massive 
gold frames.” When she talks of “ a mouth whose stern 
expression illy concealed its humorous twist,” I am welly 
willing to suspect a misprint. The plot is ingenious and 
novel, points-of-view and emotions are sympathetically 
dealt with, and there is real feeling for character. 

The publisher in Mrs. Braby’s book tells us himself that he 
was educated at Harrow and “ Baliol ” (so like a publisher !— 
give him an inchand he will take an “1,”’ even out of the name 
of his own college). He shared, we learn, “ the extraordinary 
fear English people have of beauty in general and of colour 
in particular, the love of which they can only associate with 
the least mentionable of the vices.” I do not know which 
is the least mentionable of the vices : it seems to me we are 
so fin-de-siécle at the beginning of the twenticth century 
that no vice, but only virtue, is unmentionable : the blush of 
conscious shame mantles at the name, not of prostitution, 
but of kindliness : just as certain sections of American society 
have substituted divorce for marriage, so we have sub- 
stituted modernity for modesty. The publisher’s wife 
meets a young poet with blue eyes, between whom and 
herself awakes the remembrance of a past pagan life. He 
kisses her, and she soliloquizes afterwards : “‘ He was tender 
and reverent, he made it all seem right, inevitable and 
therefore beautiful, I don’t feel ashamed. And blue eyes— 
gorgeous! ... and his mouth, and his black hair. .. . 
Endymion . . Antinous... Hyacinthus... Pan 
° Anacreon . . . what beautiful names they had in 
those days! .. .”” They sure did have some names—espe- 
cially Pan, who may be said to have been all over it. 
Scarcely less wonderful than the publisher’s wife is her 
friend and adviser, “‘ Mrs. Amyas Rendlesham, the famous 
romantic novelist, author of The Purple Embrace, Passion- 
Pale, Pain o’ the Heart . . .,”” whose method of composition 
is to “lie on her divan for some hours daily and emit” a 
“stream of fearful and wonderful words.’ When she 
dictates “‘ Seizing her almost roughly he crushed her pas- 


sionately in his arms,” the secretary says : “‘ He did that in a 


previous page.” But Mrs. Rendlesham is equal to her: 
“What, passionate crush? Are you sure it wasn’t a mad 
clasp?” ‘“ No,” retorts the secretary, “ here it is : ‘ With q 
sob of triumph Lionel crushed Elaine passionately in his arms.” 
Mrs. Rendlesham, however, scores: “ Ah, that was Elaine ; 
this is Miriam. I thought I hadn’t made a mistake—one 
woman, one passionate crush——” At her rest-time the 
author drinks beef-tea, eats acid-drops, and “ Then—flinging 
herself down with a deep contented sigh on the cushions— 
with shut eyes she repeated ‘ All is good’ over and over 
again for some minutes. This was Cynthia Rendlesham’s 
sole religious exercise, and to its unfailing practice she 
attributed all her success in life.” When Ernestine (the 
publisher’s wife) comes to Cynthia to tell her about the blue- 
eyed poet, Dorian de la Pasque, Cynthia exclaims : “‘ Not the 
poet ? Not the man who wrote Anacreon, and The Lilies’ 
Ecstasy, and Sappho at Hampstead, and Strange Lover of the 
Laughing Eyes? My word!” One can only add: “ Mine 
too!” Cynthia’s advice, in a nutshell, is to go ahead: 
“* Happiness,”’ she says, “‘ is the great justification.” Ernes- 
tine responds: ‘“ Your tolerance is too wonderful.” She 
is not at all averse from the go-ahead gospel : she believes in 
self-development and self-expression, and is not blind to the 
importance of being Ernestine. Meanwhile the publisher 
himself has fallen violently in love with a maiden of literary 
ambitions who “ reads” for him. He goes to his brother 
Tom, who, conveniently, is a solicitor, and explains that he 
wants a divorce. ‘“‘‘ Tom,’ he said hoarsely, ‘I know now 
what Crippen felt. . . . I once heard Mrs. Rendlesham say 
that there was a Crippen in all of us.’” One touch of 
Crippen makes the whole world sin, I suppose: but the 
publisher’s sinfulness aims at nothing worse than a divorce 
by collusion. He gets the obliging Tom to open the nego- 
tiations for this, and, when his wife wants to talk to him on 
the subject, exclaims indignantly : “I never thought she'd 
want to hold conferences about it.”” Tom seems justified in 
his retort : “‘ D’you think a collusive divorce is settled by 
telepathy ?”” Ernestine goes to tell Dorian, and he talks 
to her thus as they settle down to tea: “ I’m sorry to tell 
you, sweet-my-lady, that I quite forgot the cake . . . it 
took so long getting the right flowers to-day. But there’s 
tea, and bread-and-butter, and lilies and incense and eigar- 
ettes and hashish and me and bread-and-butter and tea. And 
the narcomaniac upstairs has got morphia and cocaine and 
Indian hemp. . . .” Four pages later “ he seemed in her 
eyes the ideal of splendid, clean-limbed young manhood.” 
When the publisher discovers the relationship between 
Ernestine and Dorian he loses his temper and drops the 
idea of collusion—he proposes to divorce his wife with all the 
rigour of the law. This proposal she combats with spirit : 
“T’ll shoot myself on the steps of Macaulay House, but 
first I’ll post fullest particulars to the President of the 
Divorce Court and the Coroner.” Four servants listen 
at the door to this improving scene, and when Ernestine 
pitches heavily forward with a long gurgling groan, they 
attempt to come in—‘“ ‘God curse all women . . .!’ muttered 
Robert, flinging up his hands.”” However, he is re-persuaded 
to the advantages of collusion. 

One character in the book defines the Seventh Command- 
ment as “something men never give a thought to until 
they’ve goaded their wives into breaking it, then appa- 
rently they think of nothing else.” But this must be taken 
as an ex parte statement. It is, I think, the same character 
who, after recalling that somebody has called Dorian “a 
born co-respondent,” sums him up herself as “ the kind of 
man who takes everything but the consequences.” The 
way in which Ernestine has let the cat out of the bag is 
characteristic—writing to the milkman and Dorian simul- 
taneously, she puts the letters in the wrong envelopes, and 
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the tradesman, who dilutes the milk of human kindness with 
a pious belief in husbands’ rights, gives her away. The 
intervention of the King’s Proctor at the last moment 
smashes up, temporarily at any rate, the happy double re- 
marriage : Dorian bitterly observes of “ these English laws ” 
that “ they drive us into sin.” Whether the King’s Proctor 
proves his case we are not told, but as Dorian is left at the 
end writing to Ernestine : “ I will never fail you nor forsake 
you,” we gather that, marriage or no marriage, the union 
is to come about. And that, since Ernestine thinks that 
“Life for a woman without a man is not worth living,” 
must be a consolation to her. GERALD GOULD. 


MR. TONANS 
Makers of the Nineteenth Century: Delane of the “ Times.”’ 
By Sr Epwarp Cook. Constable. 5s. net. 

This, as the reviewer said of Genesis, is the first book of 

a new series. Like its distinguished predecessor, it is 
written with considerable charm upon a subject of absorbing 
interest; and if Sir Edward Cook’s successors manage to 
maintain his high standard, English biography will be 
enabled to dispute with the French the distinction of 
writing admirably the lives of secondary persons. The 
virtues of the book will appear presently, but there is some- 
thing a trifle odd about the series. The suggestion that 
the Nineteenth Century was made by any editor of the 
Times newspaper may seem a somewhat generous over- 
statement, but when this ample claim is put forward on 
behalf of the ten individuals whose biographies are in active 
preparation one is tempted to address a mild remonstrance 
to the General Editor. Mr. Basil Williams has demon- 
strated his familiarity with the Eighteenth Century by 
writing the best existing study of Lord Chatham, but if he 
seriously imagines that the careers of Abdul Hamid, Porfirio 
Diaz, and Li Hung Chang possess the significance which he 
appears to claim for them, his acquaintance with the succeed- 
ing century would appear to be more questionable. The 
object of the series, which proposes to provide a portrait 
gallery of the world between the years 1830 and 1902, is 
altogether excellent, and some at least of the intended sub- 
jects are worthy of attention. But Lincoln, Rhodes, 
Herbert Spencer, and perhaps Lord Shaftesbury are so 
entirely suitable to his design that one resents the accident 
which tumbled the names of Diaz and Abdul Hamid out of 
Mr. Williams’s hat, and one observes with some astonishment 
that it was not followed by those of the Mahdi, the Great 
Macdermott, and the late Charles Peace. There is no 
objection to biographies of bad men if they are bad men 
who matter; but if the General Editor wishes to see the 
completion of his admirable project, he should maintain a 
more careful distinction between the Dictionary of National 
Biography and the Newgate Calendar. It is to be hoped 
that he will direct especial attention to the central decade 
of the Nineteenth Century between 1855 and 1865. 
Napoleon III. was the most accomplished exponent of 
XIX iéme Siéclisme, there is ample room for a new study of 
Cavour, and the lack of a respectable life of Lord Palmerston 
is the most discreditable gap in English political biography. 
John Thadeus Delane was marked for early distinction 
by an idle youth and his impossible Christian name. He 
Was, as he observed with melancholy wit, “ a Welsh Irishman 
domiciled in England, but strongly attached to Scotland,” 
and having walked the hospitals and studied law he aban- 
doned those callings for the profession of journalism, which 
requires only omniscience. At the age of twenty-three, 
when the best English statesmen are learning to write Latin 
elegiacs and model American Presidents are doing odd jobs 
round a log cabin, Delane proceeded to edit the Times, and 





for the next thirty-six years the opinions of that newspaper 
were, as he once wrote to an independent leader-writer, 
“those of none other than yours faithfully, Jonn T. 
DeLANE.” His early advantages included an acquaintance 
with Lord Clarendon and the Rothschilds, and the connection 
with Downing Street and New Court was of lasting value 
to his paper. He was able to remove from the minds of the 
governing class the illusion that a journalist is an inky 
fellow who cannot with safety be asked to dinner, and his 
intimacies in high quarters improved the quality of his 
political forecasts. Prime Ministers consulted him about 
appointments, Ambassadors made the Times a vehicle of 
international revelations, and Lord Palmerston offered to 
make him Permanent Under-Secretary for War; it is a 
neat form of revenge which might be applied with advantage 
to the critics of public departments. There is a curious 
parallel to be drawn between the opinions of Delane and those 
of Punch, who ascended the throne in the same year. Both 
disliked Lord Palmerston in the days when he was the disturb- 
ing and liberal element in European politics, and both rallicd 
to him in his last Ministry when he combined the congenial 
standards of reaction at home and bad manners abroad. 
Both were wrong about the American Civil War, both were 
loyal supporters of Mr. Gladstone’s reforming administration 
of 1868, and neither became a genuine convert to the pinch- 
beck Imperialism of Lord Beaconsfield. They disapproved 
of railway speculation in the ‘forties and of the Emperor 
Napoleon in the ‘fifties, they believed in the French army 
until Gravelotte, and they took the curious and (as it turned 
out) unpatriotic view that promiscuous massacre of Bul- 
garians was discreditable to the sublimity of the Porte. 
Delane’s opinions were those of an intelligent English 
Liberal with few interests outside his own country ; a sincere 
Free Trader, he was yet disgusted by the pacifism of Mr. 
Cobden, and his feeling for free government was insufficient 
to convert him to the Italian side in 1859, until the Franco- 
Italian armies had won a decisive victory against the 
Emperor Franz-Joseph. He announced in that year the 
uninspiring doctrine that “ We wish well to Italy, but we 
do not go to war for an idea,” and in the Danish crisis of 
1864 his advocacy of non-intervention amounted to an even 
less heroic refusal to go to war for a principle. 

If the political importance of Delane is principally derived 
from his co-operation with Lord Palmerston in his grand 
ministére, his triumph as a journalist was the achievement 
of the Times in the Crimea. Since the official courier was 
delayed by an accident and the Czar Nicholas first saw the 
British ultimatum in that newspaper, war was virtually 
declared against Russia by the Times, and the paper pro- 
ceeded to conduct the campaign which it had thus opened. 
Delane is one of the claimants for the dubious distinction 
of having originated the stroke against Sebastopol, his 
dispatch of W. H. Russell to the East was the first invention 
of war correspondence, and his campaign for efficiency pro- 
duced a change of Government and almost a reform of the 
army. Lord John Russell complained bitterly that “* The 
Times aspires not to be the organ but the organiser of 
Government.” Lord Raglan wrote from the front that the 
disclosures “* must be invaluable to the Russians and in the 
same degree detrimental to H.M.’s troops,”’ and the un- 
censored pessimism of his leading articles, which reminded 
Kinglake of Bolingbroke’s “ Patriot King,” will remind 
us of a less disinterested potentate. But it should be remem- 
bered to Delane’s credit that the Crimean criticisms of the 
Times were accompanied in almost every case by the concrete 
proposal of their remedy. The Sebastopol plan is said to have 
emanated from Printing House Square, Delane suggested 
to the Duke of Newcastle that huts should be provided for 
the troops and that they would be better made in Con- 
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stantinople, and the work of Florence Nightingale received 
the greatest assistance from the agitation and subscriptions 
of the Times. His record in other wars was less creditable ; 
in 1870 he suspected of pacifism one of his leader-writers, 
who had contributed some admirable articles on propor- 
tional representation during the Reform debates of 1867, 
and produced the following ukase : 

The Cabinet to-day unanimously decided against this fretful policy, 
and it is no use snapping at them about it. But if you give C. a chance 


he will. He is, however, very good to write upon any question con- 
nected with the war into which neither mediation nor the conditions 


of peace enter. 


One is reminded that Delane, who dealt in this imperial 
manner with the convictions of his contributors, rarely 
wrote a line himself. His life was divided between the great 
world where he rode horses and sat at dinner tables and the 
Times office, where he received Ministers and Ambassadors, 
and revised every word of every issue of a great newspaper. 
His career, which combines anecdote with achievement, is 
admirably adapted for the purposes of biography ; his life 
contains the true history of every crisis in British policy 
between 1841 and 1877, and Sir Edward Cook has done full 
justice to his subject. He has gone for his materials rather 
to the standard political biographies than to Mr. Dasent’s 
detailed study of Delane himself, and the result is a crowded 
picture of Victorian statesmanship drawn with skill and 
judgment. The book which he has written forms a necessary 
appendix to the life of any statesman of the early and 
middle reign of Queen Victoria, and the manner in which 
he has written it deserves the highest praise. 


RUSSIAN ASPECTS 
The Tale of the Armament of Igor, A.D. 1185. Edited and 
‘ translated by Leonarp A. Maenus. With revised 

Russian text, translation, notes, introduction and 
glossary. Oxford University Press. 6s. net. 

Russia and the Russian Verb. By Jane ELLEN Harrison. 
Cambridge: Heffer. 6d. net. 

A Thousand Years of Russian History. By Sonra E. Howe. 
Williams & Norgate. 7s. 6d. net. 

Russia of To-day. By Joun Foster Fraser. Cassell. 6s. 


Only a year ago no qualifications whatever were required 
of the authors of papers on the Soul of Russia and such 
themes. But the scholars are now getting to work, and it is 
significant that of the four works listed above three are the 
products of study, and only one of personal observation. 

Mr. Magnus has lavished an immense amount of erudition 
on the saga of Igor. Igor Svyatoslavovitch (the translator 
uses the Bohemian transliteration, which we dislike) was a 
Prince of Kiev, who had a great fight with the Polovtsy of 
the Don and Donets, was victorious, then was defeated and 
captured, but finally escaped. The author of the epic, a 
contemporary of the events he describes, wastes no time on 
diplomatic démarches and the like. His people simply 
fought and, after the manner of epic heroes, spouted poetry 
when they were not spouting blood. The musical will 
already have made the acquaintance of the Igor of the poem 
as he is the hero of Borodin’s opera, Prince Igor, which en- 
thralled audiences at Drury Lane shortly before the war. 
Mr. Magnus provides a prose translation in which accuracy, 
rather than dramatic effect, has been the chief consideration. 
The poem nevertheless gives the reader occasional thrills. 
We object to “ regiment” as the twelfth-century equivalent 
of “polk”; ‘“ band” would be better. But we hesitate to 
dispute these things with Mr. Magnus, for whom, apparently, 
none of the Slav languages, ancient or modern, has any 
mysteries. It is a pity that he has been unable to preserve 
the alliterative effect of ;the original, especially in Part I, 
Section VIII. 
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The Russian verb is poor in tenses, but rich in aspects. 
It is constructed, in fact, for the benefit of people who want 
to know how a thing is done, rather than the time when. 
The imperfective aspect (e.g., I was going) is more popular 
than the perfective (e.g, I went). According to Miss 
Harrison, the imperfective aspect is in the blood of the 
Russian people. Several things follow from this. Because 
action is habitually spoken of as incomplete, it is regarded as 
incomplete, and so Russians (particularly their novelists), 
refuse to pronounce moral judgments or to add up results. 
Some may call this reluctance mere moral slackness, others, 
including Miss Harrison, call it literary objectivity. “ Russia 
is weak in tenses because the time-interest is not in the first 
plane. Russia lives sub specie eternitatis. Time is order ; 
the Latin languages love order and are precise as to time. 
To the Russian, quality of action is of higher importance, so 
he specialises in aspects.” But it is probable that Miss 
Harrison has got on to the right track. We do not share the 
enthusiasm which drives her to declare: ‘‘ I want to use 
these aspects ; I long to be able to, I need them, they feed 
me spiritually,” but we congratulate her on the good time 
she is going to have when she arrives at the stage of attempt- 
ing the translation of a really skilled artificer in imperfective 
aspects, such as Chekhov. 

Certain classes of books suffer from an inadequacy of 
obvious and accurate titles. In this respect, for example, 
the historian is at a disadvantage when compared with the 
anthropologist. The latter can call his book The Pink 
Heifer, and nobody will object. For the historian of Russia, 
on the other hand, the obvious titles are exhausted after 
A History of Russia, a Short History of Russia and Russian 
History have appeared. Mrs. Howe, greatly daring, has 
invented a new and picturesque title, but she has had to pay 
a heavy penalty. It happens that Russian history began 
with the Norman Conquest (although it was before the 
Normans had discovered Normandy), in a.p. 862. In 1861 
came the emancipation of the Serfs. Mrs. Howe’s originality 
has therefore closed the last half-century to her, although 
this has been partly rectified by supplementary chapters on 
Finland, the Baltic Provinces, and a chronological table. 
This is all very well, but not quite as good as the five per 
cent. bonus on the thousand years, which is really what is 
needed. We specially regret this as, in the absence of a 
translation of the classic work of Rambaud and Haumant, 
there is no book on the market which puts the events of the 
last fifty years in their correct perspective. Mrs. Howe with 
great skill weaves together her accounts of Russia’s social, 
political and intellectual development into a coherent 
narrative. Her book is in fact thoroughly modern in its 
treatment, and is written with an enthusiasm for the subject 
which suggests that the author must share the amiable 
theory, enunciated and acted upon by Milton, to the effect 
that Britain and Russia (he called it Moscovia) were the only 
two countries worthy of the historian’s attention. The illus- 
trations are a great feature of the book; they seldom have 
anything to do with the text, but it is obvious that much care 
and knowledge must have gone to their selection. The 
volume is praiseworthy, but we should like to know what is 
the author’s authority for saying that in 1812 “ the burning 
of Moscow continued for sixty-five days.” 

The most frequent word in Russia of To-day is the first- 
person singular pronoun. But Mr. Foster Fraser omits to 
tell his readers at the very outset that he is by way of being 
an authority on Russia of many years’ standing. A list of 
his works at the beginning of the book contains no mention 
of Red Russia (1907), which was also published by Messrs. 
Cassell. To-day Mr. Fraser sees a present Russia through 
very different eyes; he finds both country and people 
thoroughly congenial. He is an observant journalist, and 
his descriptions of Russia in war-time are sane and accurate. 
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But every now and again he errs inhumanly. His spelling 
of Russian words conforms to no known or imaginable 
system of transliteration. He tells us that it would be 
difficult to name more than a dozen cities in Russia with a 
population over 50,000.” The Statesman’s Year Book 
names about ninety such towns with no difficulty whatever, 
“So far,” he says, “as statistics can be obtained to guide 
one, there is no reason for believing that the urban population 
of Russia has increased during the last thousand years,” 
The population of Russia is 171,000,000, but Mr. Foster 
Fraser repeatedly talks about the “ 120,000,000 white 
Russians,” as if there were fifty million coloured ones. We 
are also told, strangely, that there are no dialects in Russia, 
that there are about 25,000,000 “* Old Believers ’”—about ten 
times the actual number of these nonconformists—and that 
“every vestige of art’ is excluded from Russian icons. It 
all shows how easy it is to go astray, even with the best 
possible intentions. 


MR. PUTNAM’S MEMORIES 


Memories of a Publisher, 1865-1915. By G. H. Purwam, 
Litt.D. Putnams. Qs. net. 


Sixty years of happy work in two continents, a vigorous 
old age, and a host of friends scattered over the world may 
well be taken as proof of success in life. Mr. Putnam enjoys 
all these things and the memory of them ; and, if the English 
reader should be tempted to think the record somewhat too 
diffuse, he may remind himself that the standpoint of the 
American reader of such reminiscences is naturally very 
different. The story in this volume is taken up at the close 
of the Civil War, to which point Mr. Putnam carried the 
adventures of his youth. 

In 1865, entering his father’s firm, he set to work upon the 
re-establishment of literary relations between England and 
the United States, relations which had been largely inter- 
rupted during the four years’ struggle between North and 
South. From the beginning the Putnams had rendered 
notable service to the joint interests of English and American 
writers, and doubtless the present head of the house appre- 
ciates the fulness of the reward that has come to him. The 
long fight on behalf of international copyright and his many 
activities in his own country have brought Mr. Putnam into 
contact with pretty nearly everybody of importance. He 
puts them into his pages, generally with shrewd and kindly 
glances at their peculiarities—as, for example, the exuberant 
egotism of Mr. Roosevelt (who for some time occupied a desk 
in Putnams’), the airy confidence of Oscar Browning under- 
taking to write a book on any subject represented on his 
shelves, the amusing ways of his many donnish acquaint- 
ances, the humours of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. There is 4 
diverting picture of Mr. Carnegie on board ship, decrying the 
contents of the libraries with which he was endowing two 
grateful democracies. It was all an absurdity, the pious 
donor declared, about the Classics : he had looked into them, 
and there was nothing in them at all. As for the Old Testa- 
ment writers, they were very much overrated : “ Why, si, 
there is not a prophet, neither a minor prophet nor a major 
prophet, whom I would introduce to Mrs. Carnegie!” Five 
years ago, also on the Atlantic, Mr. Putnam met Lord 
Kitchener. He had no small talk and expressed no interest 
in the subjects that came up from day to day. He had been 
studying the Manchurian battlefields, and had formed a high 
opinion of the Japanese army and its leaders. Mr. Putnam 
summed up Lord Kitchener as “ narrow, uncultivated, 
and prejudiced,” but possessed of much force, strength of 
character, and devoted patriotism ; and he shows us this 
glimpse of his mind :— 

The Genera’ gave me one evening the benefit of a talk all to myself 
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on the essential importance and value of war for the development and 
maintenance of character and manliness in the individual and in the 
community. He could conceive of no power or factor that could 
replace war as an influence to preserve man from degeneracy. He did 
not lose sight of the miseries and the suffering resulting from war, but 
he believed that the loss to mankind would be far greater than the 


* rottenness ” of a long peace. 


We have noted a number of slips in the book. The old 
Volunteer Force came into being before The Battle of Dorking 
appeared. Mr. Putnam has gone astray in his reminiscences 
of a general election, which coufd not have been in 1887. 
His “ Buddhist M.P.”’ is plainly meant for the veteran Parsee, 
Dadabhai Naoroji. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


On the Handicapping of the First-born. By Karu Pearson, F.RS. 
Dulau & Co. 2s. net. 


Professor Pearson finds that the infantile death-rate is higher among 
first-born children, that the average weight and length are slightly less, 
and that the incidence of disease, albinism, and insanity is somewhat 
greater. This is a not surprising illustration of the principle that it is 
easier to follow than to lead. The custom of limiting the size of the 
family is, therefore, detrimental to race-progress, since it increases the 
proportion of first-borns in the population. The author admits that 
the handicapping of the first-born is an argument against a hereditary 
Upper Chamber in so far as it is based upon primogeniture, but he con- 
siders that the dearth of ability in the “ hereditary” peers of the 
present day is largely due to neylect to marry into able stocks. 


Isabel of Castile. By Ierne L. PLUNKET. Putnam, 10s. 6d. net. 


Miss Plunket’s book is more a study of the foundation of Imperial 
Spain than a history of Isabella. And it is none the worse for 
that. She begins her narrative with the reign of the flaccid 
Henry IV., the civil rebellion and the interminable broils between 
Castile, Aragon, Navarre and Portugal. The accession of Isabella in 
1475 found the two kingdoms in a state of complete anarchy, only 
partially dissipated by the successful war against Portugal. Then 
follow years of internal reorganisation and administration, which did 
more than anything to help Ferdinand and Isabella in the ten years’ 
war against and final conquest of the Moors in Granada in 1492. The 
stern, fanatical and unbending Isabella then turned her attention to 
consolidating the Inquisition and establishing a foolish precedent for 
Louis XIV. in his edict against the Huguenots, by expelling the Jews 
and Madujores (subject Moors) from the soil of Spain. Then, with 
chapters on Columbus and Isabella’s diplomatic schemes for her mar- 
riageable daughters and the heir, Prince John of the Asturias, come 
the Italian wars. Ferdinand’s struggle with Charles VIII. of France 
for the kingdom of Naples was the beginning of that career of aggran- 
disement which, continued by Charles V., the grandson of Isabella, 
ended in Spain’s becoming the most powerful and reactionary monarchy 
in Europe. Miss Plunket, while not whitewashing the mean and 
treacherous character of Ferdinand, does her best for Isabella, who, 
whatever her faults, was a woman with a strong mind and a determined 
willof herown. Miss Plunket’s work is told with spirit and considerable 
mastery of intricate material. The book is a good deal superior to the 
average historical biography. 


My Japanese Year. By T. H. Sanpers. Mills & Boon. 10s. 6d. net. 


In his preface Mr. Sanders remarks: “The number of foreigners 
who have lived in this country [Japan}—be their stay ever so short— 
and have not tried to write something about it is not large, and it is 
quite a distinction to belong to their group.” We agree. The number 
of people who have written worthless books about Japan, upon the 
impressions of a holiday, must be legion. And we cannot frankly say 
that Mr. Sanders has added to our knowledge of the Japanese. He 
talks about Japanese inns, railways, weather, children, girls, dinners, 
social functions, entertainments, religious observances, morality, 
marriage, officials, shops, baths, and home-life as gossipy travellers are 
wont to do. Where Mr. Sanders differs from the others is in the fact 
that he quite openly acknowledges that he is “ anxious to avoid the 
“ppearance of posing as an authority on things Japanese,” and seldom 
makes any attempt to be profound. There is nothing in his book 
about “the Call of the East” and “the Soul of Japan.” Indeed, it 
must strike an impartial observer that the occupation of writing books 
about Japan is in danger of desuetude. The more Japan becomes 
ond te ee an eoctemiand and imperialised, the more will she probably 
Mr a indigenous manners and customs and a native psychology. 

ir. Sande rs is at his best in describing domestic Japan, in sketching 
with slight touches the routine of a normal Japanese household. 
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Serbia. sy MABEL DEARMER. With a Memoir 


of the Author by STEPHEN Gwynn. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Express :—** Mr. Stephen Gwynn, in his beautiful and appro 
priately restrained memoir, makes Mrs. Dearmer an even more vivid memory 
than she was before to her friends and acquaintances, and the letters that she 
wrote from Serbia make us understand the extent of her sacrifice."’ 





I Pose. sy STELLA BENSON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
The Spectator :— ‘The entrance of a new writer of undoubted talent into 

the arena of fiction is a welcome incident at all times, and Miss Benson's talent 

is beyond question.” 


MACMILLAN & Co., LTD., LONDON. 
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The Ballet 
“| of The Nations 


By VERNON LEE. p 


DECORATED BY q 
MAXWELL ARMFLELD. 


@, A passionate allegory which riddles 
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a militarism with remorseless logic. 
Nowhere has the artist's view of the s 
War been mere finely stated. 
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THE CITY 


ARKETS have not been very cheerful, the Balkan 
M and Bagdad news not being liked, but, on the 
whole, prices have kept up very well, and towards 
the middle of the week War Loan has been noticeably firm, 
the present price being about £97 12s. 6d. per £100, after 
deduction of the six months’ interest payable on the Ist of 
the month. German 8 per cents., which had been rising of 
late, having been quoted at 54 and over, have declined to 
523. Japanese Bonds maintain their prices, and some of 
the Chinese loans have risen slightly on the improved 
exchange, resulting from the sharp rise in the price of silver. 
American securities have reached a level at which they 
begin to oscillate somewhat, but the undertone is firm, and 
the absorbing capacity of the market is remarkably good. 
The trustees in this country of the various Carnegie funds 
have announced that, in view of the very favourable con- 
ditions of the market for the realisation of the United States 
Steel Corporation Bonds which they hold, they have 
decided to sell them at current market prices and to invest 
the proceeds in British Government securities, this being in 
the interest of the country. The bonds held by the Trusts 
represent a value of about five millions sterling. Rubber 
and shipping securities are more active than ever, and that 
they are rising is shown by the fact that the Redcroft Steam 
Navigation Co. shares which were instanced here a fortnight 
ago as being perhaps the most attractive, at 35s., are now 
over 40s., and that the Tempus Shipping shares mentioned 
last week at £15 is now £16. In the case of rubber, share 
prices are beginning to respond to the higher price of the 
commodity, but the leading authorities in this division 
emphasize the fact that in the case of most of the good 
shares present prices would be justified on a selling price 
of rubber of 2s., instead of about 8s. 6d., the present 
quotation. 
* * * 


By a coincidence the day that brought the news of the 
British retirement from near Bagdad saw the issue of the 
Annual Report and Accounts of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., 
Ltd. This is the company in which, about a year before 
the war, the British Government took a very considerable 
interest, and Mr. Churchill’s announcement of the arrange- 
ment made with it created some sensation, and was in some 
quarters severely criticised. The report shows a_ profit, 
after deducting debenture and other interest and deprecia- 
tion, of £90,431, from which has to be deducted the debit 
balanee from last year of £26,711, so that the company now 
has a balance on the right side. The report discloses the 
fact that in February last a small portion of the company’s 
pipe line was damaged by local Persian tribesmen, and that 
the transport of oil was thereby rendered impracticable for 
about 44 months. The Persian Government is liable for 
the loss, and a claim therefore will in due course be presented 
and deducted from royalties payable. The various exten- 
sions for which capital has been provided by the British 
Government are being proceeded with as expeditiously as 
possible, and although local disturbances have delayed the 
laying of the additional pipe line, no interruption was thereby 
caused to the refinery extensions, the work on which is well 
advanced. The chief purpose of our Government taking 
an interest in this property was the provision of oil fuel to 
the Navy, and, after Mr. Churchill’s announcement of the 
deal, many people criticized it on the score of the company’s 
properties being outside the British Empire, and in a dis- 
turbed part of the world. It is possible that in course of 
time both these objections may be removed. The annual 
meeting is to be held on the 20th inst., and, in view of all 
the circumstances, the report of the proceedings in the 
next day’s papers will probably prove interesting reading. 


* * * 


From a railway magnate who has just returned from a 
visit to Canada I learn that the position there has at last 
taken a decided turn for the better. Manufacturers in the 





East, he says, are as busy as they can be on war munitions : 
the middle provinces have a magnificent crop, and only 
British Columbia lags behind, for it has no manufactures 
worth speaking about, nor is it an important contributor 
to the wheat crop. Even the land-selling business shows q 
slight breath of life, and many people think that after the 
war Canada will witness a huge influx of immigrants, 
Certainly the two principal crops of the country, wheat and 
oats, are much in excess of any previous year, as the fol- 
lowing Government estimate shows : 


Wheat Oats 

bushels. bushels. 
1911... 215,000,000 348,000,000 
1912... 199,000,000 381,000,000 
1913... 231,000,000 405,000,000 
1914... 160,000,000 312,000,000 
1915... 836,000,000 481,000,000 


With present prices such a huge crop must mean a great 
improvement in the country’s position. At the same time, 
it has to be remembered that while Canada, as an important 
producer of foodstuffs, benefits from the war, she does not 
escape its bad effects as in the case of neutral producing 
countries, and will be burdened with heavy war taxation ; 
also the country has assumed enormous liabilities in respect 
of vast—and, if truth be told, unnecessary—railway con 
struction. 
* * * 


Meanwhile the internal loan of $50,000,000 has been sub- 
scribed twice over, and the Government proposes to issue 
all that has been applied for; which reminds one of Abdul 
Hamid, who, on hearing that one of his loans had been 
vastly over-subscribed, inquired why on earth allotments 
were cut down seeing that printing was so cheap. The 
Canadian Government is, however, doing the next best 
thing by giving subscribers the option of reducing their 
allotments, and it is gratifying to find that the financial 
strength of the Dominion is greater than the Government 
apparently estimated it to be. Although attention has not 
been drawn to the fact, it is noteworthy that the Canadian 
exchange is almost as much in favour of Canada as the 
American exchange is in favour of the United States ; this 
is, no doubt, largely due to the fact that whilst in 1913 the 
country had an adverse trade balance of $300,000,000, and 
in 1914 of $180,000,000, the first five months of the present 
year show a favourable balance of trade of $33,000,000. 
Unfortunately Canada has not yet the same power of 
absorption of its own securities as that possessed by the 
United States, but its power is growing; and if within the next 
few years the country becomes a purchaser of its own bonds 
held abroad, it will help the mother country to a considerable 
extent. Up to the last year or two it had financed itself 
almost exclusively in England—or, to be more correct—in 
Great Britain, for Scottish investors have in the past taken 
enormous quantities of Canadian bonds. 

Emit Davies. 





OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 








ROOMS TO LET. 
UILDFORD.—Rooms (with board) to let, in a comfortable 
sunny house, with gentlefolk. Would suit lady and gentleman or lady and 
| Write, Mapame, c/o New STaTEsMaN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. 
London. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


ENTLEFOLK, free from religious superstition, who wish to 
TAKE CHARGE of or Adopt a motherless boy of five should communicate 

with GotpEen Boucu, care of New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway 
W.C., stating conditions, etc. 
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Some MILLS & BOON Seasonable Books 


France at Bay 
By CHARLES DAWBARN. Crown 
8vo. 5s, net 
“ Deeply interesting.” —Daily News. 
“ A brilliant book—just what is wanted.”—Times. 


“ There are few aspects of the character and life of France 
as disclosed by her great emergency that do not receive a 
clarifying and helpful illumination from Mr. Dawbarn’s 
sympathetic insight and flexible gift of portraiture.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 





My Japanese Year 

By T. H. SANDERS. With an Illus- 
tration in 4 Colours and 32 in Duotone 
from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


net. 


“The photographs are almost as interesting as the 
letterpress.” —Scotsman. 


“Can be heartily recommended as a genuine record of 
the impressions of an intelligent and unprejudiced witness.” 
—Standard. 


“ Perfectly frank and impartial.”—Daily Chronicle. 


A Book of Great Charm. 2s. 6d. net. 


My Russian Year 
By ROTHAY REYNOLDS. A New 
and Cheaper Edition. Frontispiece. 


“I have never read a book on Russia which gives such 
intimate and interesting, and at the same time vivid, 
pictures of the social, domestic, political, and ecclesiastical 
life of Russia.” —Truth. 

“It is the best work of its kind I have seen for years.” 

—Punch. 

“ Full of anecdote, sometimes indeed of gossip, but it is 
first-hand anecdote and the characteristic gossip which 
comes to the ears of a man who has lived in the country 
and understood its people. . .. Mr. Reynolds has succeeded 
in drawing a truthful and impartial picture of the ordinary 
Russian." —T7 imes. 


A Little Book for those 


who Mourn 


Compiled by MILDRED CARNEGY. 
Cloth, 1s, 6d. net ; Lambskin, 2s, 6d. net. 


A little volume for those in sorrow, chosen with care 
and sympathy. 


The New Russia: 
From the White Sea to the Siberian Steppe. 


By ALAN LETHBRIDGE. With 93 
Illustrations from Photographs by the 
Author and 3 Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
net. 


“This very interesting book.” —Spectator. 

“ Page after page discloses a homely and intimate 
acquaintance with the habits and thoughts of Russians of 
every stock.” —Times, 

“ Piquant impressions of the Russian disposition—the 
whole narrative is engaging to those who have a compart- 
ment of their minds devoted to the present and future of 
Russia.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Mr. Lethbridge’s cheery and glowing pages should have 
4 great effect when the war is over in stimulating both the 
a and the merchandise of this country to enter 

ussia. Altogether an attractive book.” 

—Evening Standard. 
me How delightful it has been to go through Russia in 
tora of Mr. Lethbridge on pleasure bent. 

New Russia * is a most interesting and useful book, 
% guide, philosopher, and friend.”—Daily Telegraph. 


| 


Switzerland in Winter 


By WILL and CARINE CADBY. 
With 60 Photographs by the Authors. 
Crown 8vo. 6g, net. 


This is a lightly written and entertaining description of 
all that has to do with the life led by Winter visitors to 
Switzerland. It treats in a comprehensive way of such 
varied subjects as journeys, sports, indoor life, expenses, 
and climate, and has two carefully written chapters on the 
important subject of where to go. 


To those who know Switzerland in Winter this book will 
be welcome, and to all those who are contemplating their 
first visit it will be indis ble, as it contains the con 
densed essence of the writers’ fourteen years’ experience 
From the study of its the intending traveller may 
easily decide which is the Winter centre best suited to his 
individual taste and pocket. 


The illustrations are a feature in themselves. Besides 
a number of half-page photographs which amplify the text, 
there are thirty Pat illustrations. are by no 
means entirely topographical ; the originals of many have 
been exhibited at the leading International Shows and most 
photographers are familiar with Will Cadby’s pictorial 
snow photography. 





Deportmental Ditties 


By HARRY GRAHAM. Profusely 
Illustrated by Lewis Baumer. F'cap. 
8vo. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ Harry Graham certainly has the knack.” 
—Daily Graphic. 


“ All clever, generally flippant, invariably amusing.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


Cited Classics, and 
Other Verses 


By HARRY GRAHAM, Author of 
“‘ Deportmental Ditties,’ ‘‘ The Bolster 
Book,” &c., &c. Profusely Illustrated 
by Lewis BaumMER. Crown 4to, 3s. 64. 
net. Also F’cap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“ As fresh as ever.”"—Times. 
“ One long delight.”—Evening Standard. 


The Bolster Book 


A Book for the Bedside. 


By HARRY GRAHAM, Author of 
‘““Deportmental Ditties.’’ Frontispiece 
by Lewis Baumer. Fourth Edition. 
F'cap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Popular Edition, 
1s, net. 

“ Humorists are our benefactors, and Captain Graham, 
being not only a humorist, but an inventor of humour, is 
dearer to me than that ‘ sweet Tuxedo Girl’ of a famous 
song, who, * tho: fond of fun,’ is ‘ never rude.’ I boldly 
assume that Bifhn, like ‘the Poet Budge’ and Hosea 
Biglow, is a ventriloquist’s doll—a doll more amusing than 
any figure likely to appear in the dreams of such dull 
persons as could be put to sleep by articulate laughter.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 


“ Most refreshingly and delightfully funny.” 
—Daily Graphic. 


Nerves and the Nervous 
By EDWIN L. ASH, M.D. (Lond.). 
New Edition. Crown §8vo. Cloth. 
3s. 6d. net. 

“ One of the most refreshing books published for some 
time. Dr. Ash not only pro into exactly what one 
feels when one is nervous or worried, but the treatment is 
so free from fads that it does even an unnervy person 
good.” —Daily Express. 


Mental Self-Help — 


By EDWIN L. ASH, M.D. (Lond.), 
Assistant Physician Italian Hospital, 
London ; Physician for Nervous Diseases 
to the Kensington and Fulham General 
Hospital; Author of ‘‘ Nerves and the 
Nervous.” Crown 8vo. Qs, 6d, net. 


“ A lucid little book. His style is clear and convincing.” 
—Athenaum. 





The Cheapest and most charming Children’s 
book of the Season. Worth twice the price. 
—Vide The Trade. 


THE DOLLS’ DAY 


1s. 6d. net. 
Daily Graphic says: “ Wonderland through the Camera. 
Mrs. Carine Cadby has had the charming idea of telling in 
‘The Dolls’ Day’ exactly what a little girl who was very 
fond of dolls dreamed that her dolls did when they had a 
day off. Belinda the golden-haired, and Charles the 
chubby, and their baby doll disappeared from their cradles 
while their protectress Stella was dozing. They roamed 
through woods and pastures new; they nearly came to 
disaster with a strange cat; they found a friendly Brother 
Rabbit and a squirrel that showed them the way home 
In short, they wandered through a child's homely fairyland 
and came back safely to be put to bed at night. It is a 
pretty phantasy, but it is given an air 
the clever with Mr. Will 


Post Free ls. 9d. from all Booksellers, &c. 
Please write for a Prospectus. 
JACK LONDON 

The Author with the War Time Sales. 

MILLS and BOON have just ready : 
THE CRUISE OF THE DAZZLER. 
(First time in cheap form.) lg. net. 
THE SCARLET PLAGUE. 
(Entirely new.) Is, net. 
(Never before published.) 
THE VALLEY OF THE MOON. 530pp. 


“ A novel to be read many many times.”"—Tatler. 


(Be sure to see the Jury film.) 

6s. and Is, net cloth. 
LOST FACE (Stories) 6s. - 
THE JACKET (The Star Rover) 6s. 
THE IRON HEEL (Shortly) Is. net 
THE MUTINY OF THE - 


NORE 6s. 
JOHN BARLEYCORN 4s. and ls. nct 
THE HOUSE OF PRIDE aie 
THE GOD OF HIS FATHERS ls. 


ROAD _ 
AN ODYSSEY OF THE NORTH ils. ,, 


(See the film.) 
A SON OF THE SUN 6s, and 1s. 
SMOKE BELLEW 6s. and Is. 


SOUTH SEA TALES 6s. and ls. ,, 
WHEN GOD LAUGHS 6s. and ls. |. 
CHILDREN OF THE FROST 1s. 
THE CRUISE OF THE SNARK ls... 
The NEW JACK LONDON SOUVENIR 


Post Free Everywhere. 


MRS. JACK LONDON'S 
VOYAGING IN WILD SEAS 
Or a Woman Among the Head-Hunters. 
A Narrative of the Voyage of the ‘‘ Snark ”’ in 
the Years 1907-1909. 

15s. net. 


Profusely Illustrated. 


“ There is not a dull in the book. It is alive with 
human interest and high spirits all through, and presents 
an absorbing picture.”—Daidy Graphic. 


SELLING IN THOUSANDS 
1s. each, postage 3d. 
*THE MAN WHO STAYED AT HOME (Novel 
of the Play). 
THE MAN FROM NOWHERE. Victor 


Bridges. 
PAN’S Remarkable Novel WHITE HEAT. 
*WITHIN THE LAW (Novel of Play). 
THE DAUGHTER OF BRAHMA. I. A. R. 


SHOP GIRLS. a. 

Sophie Cole’s ISOBEL IN WARDOUR 
STREET. 

Louise Gerard’s A TROPICAL TANGLE. 

J. E. Buckrose’s DOWN OUR STREET. 

W. B. Trite’s LIFE. 

Sophie Cole’s IN SEARCH OF EACH OTHER. 


* See the magnificent films. 





MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 RUPERT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Books are the Best Presents 











ANNA JAMESON : Letters and Friendships 


(1812-1860). 
Edited by Mrs. SrzuART ErskinE. With 
13 Illustrations. Cloth, 15s. net. 
“ Mrs. Erskine has written a book which was worth doing, 
and which she has done very well.”—The Times. 


“ This is a o we y fragrant collection of old letters. .. . 
ameson charming and vivacious letter 


writers The Dai Daily News. 
THE HARIM AND THE PURDAE : Studies 


of Oriental Women. 
By ExizasetH Cooper. Illustrated. 
Cloth, ros. 6d. net. (Second Impression.) 
“In addition to its wonderful charm which holds the 
interest of the reader from the first page to the last, the 
book is crammed with facts.”"—Daily Graphic. 
CONTEMPORARY BELGIAN LITERATURE. 


By Jeturo Bitnerr. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

“T have read Mr. Bitheli’s work with extraordinary 
intecest,” ve ML. Emile Cammearts in The Observer. 

‘*Mr. Bithell not only deals conscientiously with every 


French-wri' Belgian of any importance tation, 
e account of the novel ists and 
—Westminster Gasette. 


SAVAGE MAN IN CENTRAL AFRICA: A 
Study of the Primitive Races in the 
French Congo. 


By Dr. ApoitpHEe Louis CurREAu, late 
Honorary Colonial Governor. With a Map 
and Illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


“The book is a valuable contribution to sociology as 
well as to the primitive beliefs which underlie native 


manners and customs....A well-knit and closely- 
of actual conditions.”—The Standard. 


SPORT, TRA AND ADVENTURE. 
Edited by A. G. Lewis. With 58 Illus- 
trations. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 

~ be Satwues tie Sat State tat the snip Soe cteries ave 


tales of moun , the t incredible, but well 
attes escapes from death of ur} Edward Whymper and 
other eo and 


pes 
pine climbers ; of the head-hunters of 
the man-eaters of the Solomon Islands. There are travels 
Pygmies, and there are the dangers which men 
in the Arctic and the Antarctic for the love of 
"—The Observer. 


INDIAN THOUGHT, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By R. W. Frazer, LL.B., C.F. Illustrated. 


10s, 6d. net. 


“ The value of Mr. Frazer’s book lies in its comprehensive 
and compendious character, which wi!l make it useful to 
those who desire a survey of the whole ground based upon 
adequate knowledge and written in a clear and attractive 
style.”—The Glasgow Herald. 


EVERY IRISHMAN’S 
LIBRARY. 


Irish literature is rich beyond compare in 
historic incident, noble aspiration, humour, 
romance, and poetic sentiment. Thus, not 
to Irishmen only but to all who take a 
general interest in the literature of the 
nations, the literature of Ireland makes a 
special appeal. 

Hitherto this literature has been a 
closed book to many, and it is the pu 
ot EVERY IRISHMAN’S LIBRARY to 
bring its noble treasures of prose and verse 
to the door of all book-lovers. Cloth. 
With a Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. net per 
volume. 

A Pree eine of “Every Irishman’s 
Library,” giving particulars of the first 
six oe! LR. ‘will be sent free on request. 


have 
adventure. 











THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES. 
Cheap edition. Profusely Illustrated. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. per volume. 
1, The Welsh Fairy Book. 
2. The Scottish Fairy Book. 
3. The Irish Fairy Book. 


THE ART BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
LITHOGRAPHY AND LITHOGRAPHERS. 
Some Chapters on the History of the Art. 
By EuizaBetH Rosins PENNELL. To- 
gether with a Description and Technical 
Explanations of Modern Artistic Methods, 
by JoserH PENNELL. With 1 Litho- 
graph in colour, 7 Photo-Lithographs, and 
72 Half-tone Illustrations. Half bound. 
ros. 6d. net. 
“ It is the combination of historical and technical informa- 
tion that gives the volume its unique value.” —The Studio. 


CHATS ON JAPANESE PRINTS. 


ARTHUR Davison Ficke. With 57 
Illustrations. 5s. net. _(Unwin's “ Chat’s 
Series.’’ 

“It is easily the best book about 
-. yet been written.”—FrEepEerRick 





Japanese prints that 
W. Goo Gooxtn in The 


7 complete list of the volumes in Unwin’s 
“Chat’s Series” of handbooks will be sent on 
request. 


CHATS ON MILITARY CURIOS. 
By STANLEY C. Jonnson, M.A. With 80 
Illustrations. 5s. net. 
“The book is b atleatte putes, and can be cordially 


rect 


CHATS ON OLD SILVER. 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN. With roo full-page 
Illustrations. 5s. net. 
“‘ Will rank high as an authoritative Ne pa of and 
guide to the study of one of the most delightful and enduring 
of all the British arts and crafts.” —P. Gi . 


CHRISTMAS: In Ritual ae Tradition, 
Christian and Pagan. 
By C. A. Mires. With 4 Coloured Plates 


and 16 other Illustrations. ros. 6d. 
“ A book of exceptional interest."”—The Guardian. 


THE WORLD IN CONFLICT. 


By L. T. Hosuouse. Cloth, 
(Second Impression.) 
“ The distinctive merit of Mr. Hobhouse’s volume is the 

is of the causes for war.”—The Times 
ill have a omy em value for the future historical 

Pe a mt? = Guardian. 

THE VICTORIANS. A Novel. 
By Netra Syretr. Cloth, 6s. 
Impression.) 

“Rose Cottingham is a strangely fascinating study. 
Miss Syrett has probed the recesses of the psychology of an 
intellectually restless girl. . . . The study pays tribute to 
the realism of a restrained | acter, and is singularly 
arrestive.”—The Daily Graphic. 

THE GENERATION BETWEEN. 
By C. M. MaTHEson. 6s. (Fourth Im- 
pression.) 

“One of the most successful novels of the season. The 
season so far has not given us a more readable one, or one 
a. - med interesting from beginning to end.”— 

atler. 


ME: A Book of Remembrance. 


Cloth, 6s. (Second Impression.) 
“It is very ting as the story of a 
working girl’s life who is ‘up against it’ nearly all the 
oe nd a0 open eeey © Bie an well Go 0 pleas 
of self-revelation.”—The Tatler. 











Is. net. 


(Second 











THE eee OF THE W 
OTHER ESSAYS. 
By J. — Se.D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Geology and Mineralogy i in the Uni 
of Dublin. Illustrated. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 
mah, .. of 7 ad interest and suggestive- 
MODERN AUSTRIA : Her Racial and Social 
Problems, a Study of Italia Irre- 


By Vircinio GayDA. tos. 6d. net. 








’ pK ITS ly read, for 
1 x 
. (me Ay ~~ puen an which has 
THE PARTITIONS OF POLAND. 
By Lorp Everstey. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. (Second 
Impression.) 


“ Thoroughness, dignity, and a i. even judgment are 

f the ot ona ¢ “y P fund " sedy 
o suffer! wrongs of Po! uring the last 
150 years.” mnthe De Daily Telegraph. 


A_FRENCHMAN’S THOUGHTS ON THE 
WAR. 
By Pavut SABATIER, Author of “ The Life 
of St. Francis of Assisi. Cloth, 4s. 6d, 


Inspiring lectures on the fighting spirit of 
France. 


RUSSIA AND THE GREAT WAR. 
By GREGOR ALEXxINSKY. Cloth, ros. 6d. 
net. (Second Impression.) 


“We recommend all those who undervalue not merely 
the Russian contribution to the war, but the importance 
of Russia’s political association with Western democracy, 
to read this book.” —The Nation. 


VILLAGE GOVERNMENT IN _ BRITISH 
INDIA. 


By Joun Matrnar, B.A., B.L., Vakil of 
the High Court of Judicature, Madras. 
With an Introduction by SiIpnzY WEsB, 
LL.B., Professor of Public Administra- 
tion, University of London. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


net. 

In this book an attempt is made to set forth 
the extent to which the village community 
even now takes an informal part in the work 
of administration and how far it has been 
employed by legislative enactment. The work 
is based largely on official reports and publica- 
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